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UNION 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Richmond, Virginia 


Appeals to the 
Readers of the Survey: — 


To Pray more urgently that the Lord 
of the harvest may thrust forth laborers 
into His harvest, 


To Pray for this Seminary that she 
may be enabled to train her sons more 
and more efficiently for the greatest work 
committed to man—preaching the Gospel 
of Christ. 


Remember Union Seminary in your will--‘‘The Trustees of 


Union Theological Seminary in Virginia’’ 

















DAVIDSON COLLEGE 











The business progress and financial develop- 
ment of the South during the last ten years has 
been phenomenal. With this increased wealth 
Davidson feels that higher education will assur- 
edly receive the more liberal support it merits. 


Davidson offers one of the safest and most 
permanent investments you can make. Every 
fund left Davidson since the Civil War is still in- 
tact. Have you thought of Davidson in making 
final disposition of your estate? The permanency 
of the work and the worthiness of the cause must 
appeal to you. 


Use the Presbyterian Foundation, or provide a 
codicil for “The Trustees of Davidson College.” 
Specify that The Trustees shall use the money 
where most needed. 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


DAVIDSON, N. C. 







































AGNES SCOTT 
COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GA. 
(A mile from the city limits of Atlanta) 


Applicants for admission in Sep- 


tember should file their papers as 


soon as possible. The selection of 
students is 


For 


blanks, address 


on a competitive basis. 


information, literature and 


President J. R. McCAIN, 
Box S 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE, 


Decatur, Ga. 























Books re John Bunyan 


JOHN BUNYAN 
By S. S. Starritt 
A brief but intensely interesting life of the great author 
of “The Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ Contains a great deal of 
authentic information for those who would know more of 
this remarkable man and his world-wide influence as exerted 
through his immortal classic. Price, $1.25. Postpaid. 


THE INSIDE OF BUNYAN’S DREAM 
By Arthur Porter 

A new, and perhaps the most complete, study ever made 
of Bunyan’s great classic, ‘““‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.” This 
book should be read by every one who knows “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”” It takes up Bunyan’s various characters and 
interprets and explains them, thereby making ‘“‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’’ a new and more intensely interesting book. Has 
introduction by Dr. S. Parks Cadman, and is illustrated 

with half-tones and line cuts. Price, $1.75. Postpaid. 





THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
By John Bunyan 

Of course, no commendation is needed in listing this 
marvelous book. Its circulation is said to be next to the 
Bible itself. It has been translated into every civilized lan- 
guage. It is available from the very cheap to the most or- 
nate and expensive editions. Prices, Sear’s ed., 35e; Pilgrim 
ed., illustrated in Sepia, $1.00; S. S. U. ed. with footnote 
refs., $1.25; Nelson ed., large type, sidenotes, colored illus- 
trations, $1.50; Foster ed., quarto size, profusely illustrated, 


$2.00. Postpaid. 
ORDER FROM 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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Queens College 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


A thoroughly Christian institu- 
tion; strong faculty; select stu- 
dents: superb training in Arts and 
Sciences; superior department of 
Christian Education and _ Bible; 
Climate Unsurpassed; beautiful 
grounds; modern buildings, and up- 
to-date equipment, 





For Catalogue, address: 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 























Flora 
Macdonald 
College 


| AN “A” GRADE COLLEGE FOR 
THE TRAINING OF CHRIS- 
TIAN YOUNG WOMEN 


Among its qualifications are: 
Excellent Courses, 


A Competent Faculty, 


A Cultured and Sympathetic 
Atmosphere, and 


A Healthful and Beautiful 
Location. 


For further information, ad- 
dress, 


THE REGISTRAR, 
Red Springs, N. C. 























Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 


The Seminary of the Southwest 

Located in the beautiful capital city 
of Texas. A product of the vigorous 
Southwest with highest Christian ideals 
and standard training. 

Adjacent to the University of Texas, 
exchanging credits with it. Exceptional 
opportunity for university training, es- 
pecially in social sciences, pedagogy and 
philosophy. Students can secure the 
M. A. from the University of Texas dur- 
ing the Seminary course. 

OPENS SEPTEMBER 19, 1928. 

Address : 


REV. T. W. CURRIE, D.D., President, 
Austin, Texas. 














4. BORE consecrated money— 
ead | money which has passed 
HA) through the mint of prayer 
S| and faith and _ self-denial 
for the Lord’s sake—is the greatest 
demand of our time. Does anyone 
doubt that the two mites of that 
“certain poor widow” have brought 
a perpetual revenue into the Lord’s 
treasury through the centuries, and 
are still yielding a large income to 
the Church? Christ must have com- 
puted the spiritual interest of her 
gift when He said: “She hath cast 
in more than they all.” In her of- 
fering there was sincere and whole- 
hearted consecration. She gave her 
all when she might have given a 
generous proportion — two mites 
when she could have done her duty 
in giving but one. Her small gift, 
because representing entire consecra- 
tion, has been reaping compound in- 
terest throughout the centuries, till 
it has become the greatest of which 
we know. It is not a bare question 
of pounds, shillings and pence, there- 
fore, with which we have to deal in 
getting funds for missions, but of se- 
curing gifts which are quoted at par 
value in the exchange of heaven. 
“Cornelius, thy prayers and thine 
alms are come up for a memorial be- 
fore God” (Acts 10:4). Do we be- 
lieve that the alms would have come 
up without the prayers to wing 
them? Gold and silver are heavy 
metals, and the attraction of gravi- 
tation is bound to carry them down 
unless faith and love and consecra- 
tion shall impart to them a heavenly 
gravitation. We never have been 
able to believe that money earned 
at church fairs, or ecclesiastical raf- 
fles, or vestry junketings has any up- 
ward tendency. And we are bound 
to warn those who devise such 
things for the aid and promotion of 
foreign missions, that though they 
raise a large amount thereby, they 
may fail to be credited with it in 
the “Book of Remembrance.’—Rev. 
A. J. Gordon, D. D., in Evangelical 
Christian. 




















The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


Secures suitable teachers, officers and 
helpers for educational institutions— 
private, public and denominational— 
and assists trained, capable teachers 
and other workers to larger fields of 
service. Also secures positions for 
Church workers as educational director, 
secretary, etc. Trained teachers, pas- 
tors’ assistants and qualified matrons 
greatly needed. The Bureau is in no 
sense a commercial organization. Serv- 
ice free to institutions and churches 
and at three-fifths of usual eharge to 
teachers and workers. 
HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager, 

410 Urban Building, Louisville. Ky. 









































MISSIONARIES! 
Read Thisand Save Money 


| Our Missionary Bureau has been 

|| supplying Food, Clothing, Household 

| Articles and Mission Equipment to 
Missionaries for more than half a 
century. 

New Missionaries may equip with 
our guaranteed merchandise at sub- 
stantial savings. All personal effects 
forwarded in one shipment. 

Special Discounts to Foreign Mis- 
sion Stations, Schools and Hospitals. 
Field Secretaries, Purchasing Agents 
and Mission Boards are invited to re- 
quest our lowest wholesale prices. 
Safe delivery of every order guar- 
anteed. If you haven’t a catalogue 
write today for a FREE copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 
AND COMPANY 


Missionary Bureau, Chicago, Illinois 
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° ” 

“The Sanitary” (individual Cups 
Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 
The indi- 
vidual 
com m U- 

nion ser- 
vice per- “ 





mits an 

im pres- v : 

sive ceremony. SENT FOR TRIAL. 

We introduced individual cups (many 

state laws now demand them). 

We make the finest quality of beautiful 

polished trays and supply thousands of 

satisfied congregations. Send for list of 

these churches and Free Catalog with 

quotations, 

SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
50C-57 Street Rochester, N. Y. 




















1,000,000 GIDEON BIBLES 


Distribution to be concluded June 30 

Results unquestionable. Testimonials fur- 
nished. Funds solicited. $1 places Bible 
in any U. S. hotel. Write 








The Gideons, 1405. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 






























Remember 
SURVEY WEEK 
May 1-7 




















S , 7 PERABABLBASSAASAS, 
Jf WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SCHOLARS BIBLES 





















ING 
Contain specially prepared Helps’ to 
Bible Study and many Attractive Illus- 
trations ble for i. 


Iltustrated Catalog 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. Publishers 
HIN ican Bible Headquarters 

235 Winston Building 
































New Books of Interest 








Carefully selected from the Spring lists of various publishers. 


THE ONE BOOK 
By Warwick James Price 


Tells how the English Bible came to us. Discusses the 
sources of the various books of the Bible, their authorship and 
probable date of composition. Thoroughly scholarly, yet written 
from the layman’s standpoint. Pervaded with a most attractive, 
yet unobtrusive humor. Made up beautifully. Especially suit- 
able for a gift or for your library. Price, $2.50. Postpaid. 





THE PARABLES OF JESUS 
By Rev. Geo. A. Buttrick 


The brilliant author of this book is pastor of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. In this volume he 
examines the methods Jesus used in his parables, sets forth 
attractively the basic ideas, and then discusses the parts these 
parables played in the ministry of Jesus. Fine for teachers 
and ministers. Price, $2.50. Postpaid. 


THE ONE VOLUME BIBLE COMMENTARY 
By J. R. Dummelow 


150 pages of special articles. 
Postpaid. 


New edition—reduced price. 
1,100 pages of commentary. New price, $2.50. 


DEVELOPING PERSONALITY IN BOYS 
By W. R. Boorman 


A book to make any one think who has to deal with a develop- 
ing boy. It deals with the boy’s growing personality. Especi- 
ally valuable to teachers and leaders of groups of boys. Price, 
$2.25. Postpaid. 





THE RESURRECTION IN OUR STREET 
By George Stewart, D. D. 


To this author the Resurrection is a truth never left with- 
out a witness, a fact repeatedly verified in the heart of man. 
Contains many instances to show the courage Jesus’ victory 
over death has given and the faith it has kindled. Price, $1.35. 
Postpaid. 


HIS LAST WEEK 
By J. W. G. Ward, D. D. 


A significant study of the final week of our Lord’s earthly 
life as interpreted by Thomas the Doubter. Students and min- 
isters will find in this imaginary narrative an understanding 
portrayal of the character of Thomas and through him a fresh 
approach to the suffering and triumph of Christ during his last 
days. Price, $1.75. Postpaid. 


PRIVATE PRAYER IN CHRISTIAN STORY 
By James T. Stoddart 


The author is a member of the staff of “‘The British Weekly.” 
The purpose of this book is to show the force and fruitfulness 
of private prayer in the making of Christian history and the 
making over of human nature. Begins with New Testament 
days and comes on down with instances through the Fathers 
of the early church, through the Reformation, through English 
Puritans and Scotch Covenanters to devout men and women of 
— times. Splendidly inspirational. Price, $2.50. Post- 
paid. 


THE GATEWAYS OF THE STARS 
By Geo. H. Morrison 


A volume of crisp, suggestive and happily illustrated sermon- 


essays. The author stands out as one of Great Britain’s fore- 
most ministers. This new book is keen, incisive, inspiring. 
Price, $1.50. Postpaid. 


THE CHILDREN’S KING, AND OTHER PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN 


By Elizabeth Edland 


(With chapters on dramatizing with children). Contains five 
plays for children. Fine for leaders of recreational activities 
among little children. Full of suggestions and practical helps. 
Price, 75c. Postpaid. 


PREACHING VALUES IN NEW TRANSLATIONS 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By H. E. Luccock, D. D. 


Treats more than 150 important texts translated in the 
Moffatt, Weymouth, and Goodspeed translations. With each 
text there are a few pointed paragraphs of comment. The 
book will provide many suggestive starting points for fresh 
thinking. Price, $2.00. Postpaid. 


GOD THE GREATEST POET: 
GREATEST POEM 


By Bruce S. Wright, D. D. 


The thought that life is rhythmic—that it is a poem—runs 
through these chapters like a golden thread. Life itself fur- 
nishes the basis of this assumption. It is a distinct achieve- 
ment to maintain the rhythm of life in the face of constant 
opposition and interruption. Price, $1.25. Postpaid. 


MAN THE 


DEALING SQUARELY WITH GOD 
By R. S. Cushman, D. D. 


“Stewardship is Jesus philosophy of life, and the sincere 
acceptance of this truth generally begins with an honest ac- 
knowledgment of the stewardship of our possessions—money,. 
property, business, etc.” The real goal is “stewardship of all 
of life.” These are some of Dr. Cushman’s messages in this 
book. It will stimulate real interest in Scriptura] stewardship. 
Price, 50c, Postpaid. 


TALKS ON THE HOLY SPIRIT 
By D. H. Dolman 


Plain, interpretive, evangelistic. So elementary that they. will 
be easily understood by the youngest Christian, yet so pro- 
found and comprehensive that they will prove satisfying to 
doubt, and inspiring to faith. Price, $1.50. Postpaid. 


SIMPLE 


A BOOK OF INVOCATIONS FOR USE THROUGH- 
OUT THE YEAR 
By H. P. Guhse 


Seores of invocation prayers for use in religious services, 
Sunday schools, missionary meetings and other gatherings. 
Dignified, reverent in tone and content. Price, $1.00. Postpaid. 


ORDER ALL OF ABOVE FROM 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


RICHMOND, VA., 


OR 


TEXARKANA, ARK-.TEX. 
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SURVEY WEEK 


WHAT IS IT? 


A week set aside by the General Assmbly in which each church is requested to 
make a thorough canvass of its membership in interest of the Church Magazine— 
THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 





WHEN IS IT? 


The date is May 1-7. Let’s get ready now! 


WHY IS IT? 


It’s purpose is to Place a Survey in Every Home of the Church, so that all 
Southern Presbyterians may read and be intelligent about the affairs of their 
Church. 


WHO CONDUCTS IT? 


Again, the work is to be conducted by the Woman’s Auxiliary, directly in 
charge of the Secretary of Literature. The responsibility for its success, however 
rests upon the co-operation and support of every pastor, church officer, worker and 
every individual member. Let’s each do our part. 











TO THE PRESBYTERIAL OFFICERS 


The foundation for the success of SurvEy WEEK is really laid in the Presby- 
terial. For this reason, we are asking that the President give an appropriate and 
reasonable length of time for the presentation of THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 


Furthermore, we are urging each Secretary of Literature to devote one litera- 
ture table to the display of Survey literature and to call attention to this table 
when presenting the value of the magazine. 


TO THE LOCAL OFFICERS 
While the campaign of Survey WEEK is directly under charge of the Secretary 
of Literature, much of its success depends upon the support of the other officers and 
members, especially the President and circle chairmen. 


We are writing to the Secretary of Literature telling her about plans for the 
campaign and about the attractive literature we have prepared. Samples of this 
literature will be sent to every Secretary of Literature. 


TO RETIRING OFFICERS 


Our files necessarily contain the names of the officers for the present year. If 
you are retiring and leaving the work of Survey WEEK to a new officer, will you 
please give her a complete record of your work and will you see that she gets 
any literature that may be addressed to you. By doing this, you will greatly fa- 
cilitate the work. We shall appreciate this favor on your part. 

y Vera O. HI. 
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Bunyan’s Tercentenary 


REv. WILLIAM H. MAt1tTHEws, D. D. 


Gencral Secretary, American Tract Society, New York. 


During the year 1928, 
churches and ministers in va- 
rious parts of the world will be 
planning services to emphasize 
anew their debt to John Bunyan. 
Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, Eng- 
land, where I preached lasi 
Summer and where John Bun- 
yan was pastor from 1672 to 
1688, will celebrate the Bunyan 
Tercentenary throughout this 
entire year. It has begun this 
celebration by issuing ‘The 
Bunyan Tercentenary Calendar for 1928.” 

When I received the copies of this calendar, ordered 
by the American Tract Society, I was impressed, not 
only by the quotations from Bunyan’s sixty books, se- 
lected by his admirers, but also by the pictures in the 
calendar, some of which appear in connection with this 
article, as each of them recalled my delightful visit 
to Bedford and Elstow last June for the purpose of 
securing material to aid ministers and churches in suit- 
ably celebrating the Tercentenary of Bunyan’s birth. 

The Bunyan Tercentenary Calendar has a striking 
picture of the prison door of the old County Jail, which 
stood at the corner of High and Silver Street, Bedford. 
This door is now the property of Bunyan Meeting 
Hcuse. I paused before it immediately after passing 
through the beautiful bronze doors, with their ten 
exquisite panels illustrating scenes in “Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” The bronze doors were the gift of Hastings, 
Ninth Duke of Bedford, in the year 1876. Two years 
previous to this presentation, the Duke gave Bedford 
the money for a monument to the memory of the Im- 
mortal Dreamer. It stands on St. Peter’s Green. The 
stone on which the statue rests has on it a copy of 
Bunyan’s autograph. 

The favorite selection from Bunvan’s books con- 
tributed to the Calendar by the present Duke of Bed- 
ford is placed opposite Friday, August 31st. This 
date is the anniversary of Bunyan’s death at the house 
of John Strudwick, the grocer on Snow Hill, Holborn. 
It will be remembered that John. Bunyan and young 
Strudwick were close friends and that Bunyan stopped 
at his friend’s house on his last visit to London, after 


sixty books? 


This distinguished article was written for 
THE SuRVEY by Dr. Matthews, who made a 
special trip to Bedford to accumulate fresh 
material about Bunyan. 
dreamer” “an individualist in his exposition 
of the Christian Religion 
message for the men of today?” 
know he was not “an ignorant tinker, but « 
well-known and popular writer,’ author of 
“His contribution to English 
Literature is in the opinion of some equal to 
that of Shakespeare.” 


riding 49 miles through the rain 
from Reading, where he went 
from Bedford to bring about a 
reconciliation between a father 
and son. Bunyan is buried in 
Bunhill Fields, London. 

My visit to his tomb, just 
across the street from the his- 
toric John Wesley Chapel, was 
one of the most satisfactory 
trips I took in seeking material 
which would stress the message 
of Bunyan. On one side of the 
tomb is a representation of Christian bending under 
his heavy burden of sin, and on the other we see Chris- 
tian at the Cross where his burden rolled away. Mar- 
ble lends itself to a representation of Christian’s burden 
far better than colored glass windows. There is too 
much danger in the latter that the burden of sin should 
be minimized. I felt that this had actually been done 
when I stood in the pulpit at Bunyan Memorial Hall, 
Elstow, and faced their Bunyan Memorial Window. 

Bunyan’s two requirements for membership in Bed- 
ford Church were the same as the present requirements 
of Bunyan Meeting; faith in Christ and holiness of 
life. With Bunyan, faith in Christ meant faith in the 
cross as a means of removing the burden of sin and 
preparing the pilgrim for holiness of life. It is some- 
times forgotten that Bunyan’s last act, before preaching 
the final sermon of his life, was an act of social serv- 
ice. 

Too many people have confined their knowledge of 
Bunyan’s life and work to the reading of “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” and “Grace Abounding”. Some of these have 
become Bunyan’s < -itics, claiming that the great writer 
was an individualist in his exposition of the Christian 
Religion and that he has no message for the men of 
to-day. These critics need to read “The Holy War” 
with the fact in mind that Bunyan in this book, written 
six years after he wrote the first part of “Pilgrim’s 
Progress”, is describing people in his own town of 
Bedford and the political and moral movements that 
took place in that town. Further that we have here 
the saving of a city and not an individual. 

Kipling felt that as late as 1918 Bunyan had a 


Was “the immortal 


with no 
Did you 
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message for the whole British Empire in “The Holy 
War”: 
“A tinker out of Bedford, 
A vagrant oft in quod, 
A private under Fairfax, 
A minister of God, 
Two hundred years and thirty 
Ere Armageddon came 
His single hand portrayed it, 
And Bunyan was his name!” 
ee ee ee 
“All enemy divisions, 
Recruits of every class, 
And highly screened positions 
For flame or poison-gas; 
The craft that we call modern, 
The crimes that we call new, 
John Bunyan had ’em typed and filed 
In Sixteen - Eighty-two.” 


Bunyan’s critics need also to remember that in 1660, 
when Bunyan was thirty-two years of age, he was 
recognized as a leader 


came from the prison conditions of that day rather 
than from any severe punishment meted out to Bunyan, 
The prisoner was permitted more liberty than usually 
granted to wrong-doers; but no one can look, as I did, 
at the three-layered ocak door, with its little window 
pretected by six iron bars, and not realize that Bunyan 
suffered severely for the cause of religious freedom, 
Even alter a century of Christian civilization, the con- 
ditions in this jail were such that they led John How- 
ard, who had been a Trustee in Bunyan Meeting, to 
go all over England, and later all over the world, te 
find the facts which would make it forever impossible 
for any man under English rule to be surrounded by 
the sordidness, severity and sickness-breeding sanitary 
conditions which prisoners confined to Bedford gaol 
-had to endure. 

After my visit to Bedford, where I found out that 
John Howard so loved the services of Bunyan Meet- 
ing that he built a small house, next to the Church- 
yard, where he could spend his week-ends, I made up 
my mind that it was the knowledge of what the cne- 

time pastor of his 





of the Non-conformists 
and was one of the first 
to suffer from the Edict 
of Charles II, com- 
manding “the publick 
reading of the’ Liturgy 
of the Church of Eng- 
land” at all religious 
services. This Edict 
was issued Novembex 
12, 1660. A few weeks 
later, Bunyan went “to 
hold a religious serv- 
ice at the little hamlet 
of lower Samsell, by 
Harlington, about thir- 
teen miles from Bed- 
ford, to the South .. . 
The place where the 
service was to be held was a farm house, standing in 
the midst of a field thickly surrounded by elm trees, 
except on the side looking toward the Barton Hills. 
We can with certainty identify the spot.” 

Pilgrims to the Shrine of Bunyan can, during this 
Tercentenary year, visit Harlington House and see the 
place where, up to a century ago, stood the old haw- 
thorne tree under which Bunyan often preached. Be- 
fore its decay and disappearance, the people of Sam- 
sell called this tree “Bunyan’s thorn.” It was too cold 
to conduct a service under the tree in late November. 
1660, so it was held in the house. Here Bunyan was 
arrested, just after the opening prayer, when he began 
to speak. He was taken before the magistrate, Francis 
Wingate, and then guarded by the constable to Bedford 
gaol. 

If we are at all familiar with the life of Bunyan, 
we have but to take onc look at the door of Bedford 
jail, now in Bunyan Meeting House, to recall all the 
indignity of Wingate and the suffering of the twelve 
years’ imprisonment which followed. This suffering 





Abbey Church and 








church suffered in the 
Bedford County jail 
that started him on his 
tour of inspection of 
all jails. I read the in- 
scription on John How- 
ard’s tomb in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. “He firs: 
exposed to the shudder- 
ing sight of mankind 
the horrible barbarities, 
the foul and abomin- 
able secrets of those 
dens of unmitigated 
sufferings”, with new 
meaning after my visit 





to Bedford and under-, 


Bell Tower, Elstow. stood better why Bun- 


yan begins his Immor- 
tal Allegory with the words: “As I walked through the 
wilderness of this world, I lighted on a certain place 
where was a den.” The word “den” as describing prison 
conditions before the reforms under John Howard is very 
preperly used in “Pilgrim’s Progress” and also in the 
inscription on John Howard’s monument. 

John Bunyan spent twelve years in one of these “dens” 
at the corner of High and Silver Street. There, with a 
library of two bocks, the Bible and a three-volume 
edition of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, he wrote many books. 
The first was a volume of poetry called “Profitable Medi- 
tations”. This volume was lost until about seventy 
A cepy in quarto is now the property of 
the British Museum. ‘Praying in the Spirit” was the 
second prison book; it contained the substance of ad- 
dresses he was permitted by the prison authorities to 
deliver during the Winter of 1661 and 1662. “Chris- 
tian Behavior” came next, largely a series of common- 
sense utterances on social relationship, such as husbands 
and wives, parents and children, employer and employee; 
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vet some people think Bunyan had no interest in social 
relationship. 

At the time of the printing of the second edition of 
“Christian Behavior”, Bunyan was expecting death on 
the scafiold. ‘The words on the title page are: ‘‘Fare- 
well, From my place of confinement in Bedford, this 
17th of the 4th month, 1663”, and the closing words, 
“Thus have I, in few words, written to you before I die, 
a word to provoke you to faith and holiness” 

During the next three years in prison, Bunyan wrote 
“Serious Meditations on the Four Last Things”, ‘“‘Ebal 
and Gerizim”, “The Holy City”, “The Resurrection of 
the Dead”, and “Prison Meditations”. After these 
comes the story of his life in “Grace Abounding”. For 
years it was impossible to find a copy of the first edition 
of this biography of Bunyan, but ene was discovered in 
1883 and bought by the British Museum. At least nine 
books were written and published during the first six- 
year period of Bunyan’s imprisonment. Details of the 
second pericd cf six years spent in Bedford gaol are 
lacking, but we know that two books, Bunyan’s “Confes- 
sion of Faith” and “A Defence of the Doctrine of Justi- 
fication by Faith”, belong to the second imprisonment. 
The latter was written just before his release in 1672 

“Pilgrim’s Progress’ belongs to the third period 
Bunyan’s imprisonment, when he was shut up in 1675 
for six months in the Town Jail on Bedford Bridge. 
This book was not, as many believe, written by aa 
ignorant tinker, but by a well-known and popular writer, 
the minister of Bedford Church, who had been a close 
student of the King James’ Version of the Bible for 
twenty years, and who, before becoming pastor of Bed- 
ford Church, had been making public addresses as occa- 
sion offered for seventeen years. Jolin Bunyan was no: 
an uneducated man when he wrete “Pilgrim’s Progress”, 
but he was a self-educated man. He was not a born 
genius, but became a genius after his second birth. Con- 
version with him meant a quickening of an unusual 
imagination and the rapid development of the power of 
public speech, which nothing but the deepest religious 
experience would have made manifest. 

Bunyan wrete sixty books, one for each year of his life. 
His contribution to English Literature is in the opinion 
of some equal to that of 





American 


with the 
Bunyan Tercentenary in 1928. 


Tract Society in celebrating the 

President Hibben, of Princeten University, writes 
that Princeton is showing its appreciation of Bunyan 
by placing a window in the new Chapel, depicting 
scenes in “Pilgrim’s Progress”. President Butler, of 
Columbia University, says, in a recent letter to the 
American Tract Seciety, “Surely a celebration through- 
cut the English- -speaking world of the Tercentenary of 
the birth of Bunyan is in high degree becoming ; 
He has given us an indelible picture of the stumblings 
and onward marchings of the human heart and of 
human faith. ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ will be gratefully 
read so long as the English language endures.” Presi- 
dent McClure, of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
states that the twelve hundred members of twenty-three 
graduating classes, ending with the Class of 1927, 
placed “Pilgrim’s Progress” ahead of any other book 
outside of the Bible in exerting a real influence upon 
their lives. 

A President of one of our leading theological semi- 
naries criticizes ‘Pilgrim’s Progress” as the picture of 
a man with no concern except the ‘saving of his own 
soul. He holds Bunyan’s pilgrim up as an example 
of individualistic Christianity, the kind we should 


avoid. In direct contrast to this criticism, Dr. Daniel 
L. Marsh, President of Boston University, says of 
‘“Pilgrim’s Progress”, in a recent letter to me: “It is 


universal—there is nothing local or provincial about it. 
Its religious sympathies are as broad as the world of 
human hearts. Its influence extends from individual 
decisions to inter-national relations. Verily the mind 
that produced ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ was one of the great- 
est creative minds of all time.” 

President W. W. Campbell, of the University of 
California, ‘writes a letter, heartily approving of the 
celebration of the Tercentenary of John Bunyan’s birth 
by all Christian churches, and in that letter he, like 
many other educators and religious leaders, shows that 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” played an important part in mak- 
ing intensely real the spiritual struggle which he and 
multitudes of other men have been called upon to un- 
dergo. Says he, ‘In the allegorical figures whom Chris- 

tian encounters by the 





Shakespeare. The Li- 
brarian of Harvard 
University has English 
correspondence which 
ranks Bunyan ahead of 
Shakespeare. One of 
the treasures of th: 
University is a first 
edition of Bunyan’s 
“Country Rhimes for 
Children”, purchased 
about a year ago by a 
graduate for £2109 
(plus commissions) 
and presented to the 





way, in Obstinate and 
Pliable, in Mr. World- 
ly-Wiseman, in the 
grave and beautiful 
Discretion, who smiled 
though the water stood 
in her eyes, in Faith- 
ful and Hopeful, in 
Talkative and By-ends, 
readers of thrée cen- 
turies have recognized 
the familiar characters 
of this world”. Just 
how familiar these 
characters are after all 
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Bunyan Cottage, Elstow. 
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and thought of the Christian world is quite clearly 
brought out in Dr. Arthur Porter’s recent book, called 
“The Inside of Bunyan’s Dream”. 

Bunyan’s characters were not imaginary. He had 
met them all in Bedford and near-by places. The scenes 
in his writings were likewise suggested by places with 
which he was very familiar. It is for this special 
reason that I enjoyed every moment of my visit to 
Bedford and Elstow. At Elstow, I went into the Abbey 
Church, where Bunyan’s father and also two of Bunyan’s 
children were baptized. There I saw the entrance which 
he saw as the Wicket Gate. 

At the side of the church was Hillersdon’s Porch, 
probably the Palace Beautiful of “Pilgrim’s Progress’’. 
Near the main entrance of the church was the old Bell 
Tower, where Bunyan loved to ring the bells; across 
the street was the Village Green, where he was playing 
tip-cat on a Sunday afternoon when he heard the voice 
from Heaven, warning him against his ungodliness; 
and near-by was Moot Hall, where Bunyan met many 
of the characters who took shape in “Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” On the way to the little hamlet of New Har- 
rowden near Elstow, where Bunyan was born in Novem- 
ber, 1628, is the marshy land which became the Slough 
of Despond. 

On the main street of Elstow is the cottage in which 
Bunyan spent his early married life in companionship 
with the orphan who brought not so much as a dish or 
a spoon as dowry, but did bring two priceless books, 
bequeathed by her godly father, “The Plain Man’s 
Pathway to Heaven” and “The Practice of Piety.” 
These books, together with the influence of Bunyan’s 
wife, brought him to the Abbey Church, where he 
heard Christopher lall’s soul-stirring sermen on Sua- 
day sports. Here in this cottage Mary, the blind child, 
and her sister Elizabeth were born. Elstow, so slightly 
changed since the child John Bunyan romped its streets, 
furnished many scenes and many characters for 
Bunyan’s books, but the larger town of Bedford fur- 
nished far more. 

Bedford is “Bunyan’s Town”. He moved to Bed- 
ford in 1655 and spent the remaining thirty-three years 
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From the East. 
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of his life there. ‘True, twelve of these years he was 
behind prison bars, but even there he found suitable 
characters for his writings. Released from his second 
imprisonment in 1672, he was called to the pastorate 
of the Bedford church which he had joined in 1653, 
under the ministry of John Gifford. 

Bunyan Meeting House, which was built in 1848, to 
supplant the quaint structure called “Three Ridges”, 
erected in 1707, is one of the most interesting spots in 
the world. After preaching there in June, 1927, I was 
shown some of the priceless relics of the church. Un- 
like relics in the Roman Catholic cathedrals, no super- 
natural claim was made for them; but they are never- 
theless health-giving in the new courage and consola- 
tion that is imparted te the worshippers at this Protes- 
tant shrine, for seeing them they realize anew the 
strength-giving qualities of that gospel which Bunyan 
preached and pictured, especially in the ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress” and ‘““The Holy War”. Bunyan’s gospel was 
healthy-minded. It was the gospel of a unified self. 
After his spiritual struggle, in which he had it out with 
Apollyon, he attained peace of mind and developed a 
sense of humor, which made him a favorite of young 
and old. 

Some of the relics of Bunyan I saw at Bunyan Meet- 
ing, such as his walking stick, his mug, his vestry chair, 
emphasize the very human side of Bunyan’s life. His 
will, leaving everything to his wife, was not placed, 
as it ought to have been, in his dainty little cabinet, 
now displayed in the combination church parlor and 
museum, but was hidden in an obscure corner of his 
cottage, where it was undiscovered for one hundred and 
fifty years. 

Some of the entries in the church records, made by 
him, display a bit of justified impatience at the con- 
duct of several members of his congregation. On the 
other hand, they show that the accusation recently made 
by the prominent clergyman, to whom I have already 
referred, to the effect that Bunyan’s example is one 
that the minister who wants to recognize the true func- 
tion of the church should aveid, is not justified by facts. 
Few men of the seventeenth century rendered a larger 
service to their church, their com- 
munity and their country,—yes, to 
the entire world. 

President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, of Columbia University, said in 
his letter to the Society that “If 
cne is to seek for that bit of Eng- 
lish prose which has entered most 
largely into the mind and heart of 
the vast mass of English-speaking 
people during the past three cen- 
turies, he will find it in ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress’. It stands side by side 
with John Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’, 
and has been much more widely 
read than that. Literally hundreds 
of thousands of households have 
dwelt on the pages of this fasci- 
nating book. Grandparents have 
described it to grandchildren, and 
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parents to children. Its names and many of its places 
have long since become household words”. Some of 
us deem it to be one of the greatest functions of the 
church to enable men and women to express the high- 
est longings of their hearts in suitable language. If 
we are right, Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress”, instead 
of being a horrible example against which modern 
preachers should be warned, is what the Presidents of 
Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, Boston, California Uni- 
versities and scores of other College Presidents claim 
it to be, a book that is still worthy of the highest 
praise and its author should, in this Tercentenary of 
his birth, b2 honored by every nation under Heaven. 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, President of the Federal 






Council of Churches of Christ in America, in his In- 
troduction to Dr. Arthur Porter’s book, to which I have 
already referred, hopes for “the beginning of a new 
cult for Bunyan; for. what he was, what he did, what 
he saw from the dungeon’s darkness, and for what he 
anticipated of the powers of the world to come.” 

This is the hope of the American Tract Society. 
To help bring this about, the Society is raising a fund 
of $25,000 to print “Pilgrim’s Progress” in many lan- 
guages and is uniting with the Churches, Public 
Libraries, and Universities, and Musical Organizations 
in placing programs before the people, which will be 
worthy of the memory of the Immortal Dreamer. 





The Bible God’s 


Rev. Henry M. 


IE. sometimes read books which give interesting 
facts about how we got our Bible, but they 
remind us of “playing Hamlet with Hamlet 
left out.” They give us the lesser facts, which we ought 
to know, and leave out the most important fact which 
our minds should dwell on, especially in our day when 
modern unbelief is constantly attacking the Bible, try- 
ing to make men believe that it is merely a human 
production, much like the Chinese Classics or the 
Koran; better than these it is true, but still only the 
work of men. Of course Satan camouflages his attack, 
and calls the unbelieving opinions and guesses he sug- 
gests “scientific” and “progressive”, whereas in fact the 
opinions are very crude, and the unbelief called modern 
“up-to-date,” is really the “Common garden variety,” 
stupid, and as old as the hills. The all important fact 
to keep in mind, then, is that the Bible is from God; 
it is His living Word. His complete and final message 
of Salvation to perishing sinners. The Bible is God- 
inspired, the work of the Holy Spirit, for “holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
What Moses and the prophets gave in the Old Testa- 
ment was “thus saith the Lord.” And the Apostle 
Paul, writing to the Thessalonian converts, thanked God 
without ceasing because “when we received the word of 
God, which ye heard of us, ye received it not as the 
word of men, but as it is in truth the word of God 
which effectually worketh also in you that believe.” 
Thus the Bible is truly God’s wonderful gift to the 
world. He has given us two wonderful Divine Gifts, 
among many,—His Son, our Redeemer, and His Holy 
Word, the Bible. It is supremely important to note the 
relation between these two revelations of God, for we 
will never get a true conception of the Bible until we 
see it in its close relation to Christ.. In the Son of God 
we have the Incarnate Word, in the Bible we have the 
written Word of God; these are so closely connected that 





Wonderful Gift 


Woops, D. D. 


when we honor one, we honor the other: when men dis- 
parage one, they disparage the other. Rev. Hudson 
Taylor, God’s great missionary servant to China has 
admirably stated this relation. 

Speaking of the all-sufficiency of our Lord, Mr. 
Taylor said: “It is well to remind ourselves of the 
close connection that exists between the written Word 
of God and the Incarnate Word of God. We shall never 
enjoy the one apart from the other. It is through God’s 
own revelation in the written Word that we really see 
and know the Word who was made flesh and who rose 
from the dead. It is through the written Word we shall 
feed on Him, not through our own speculations. It is 
important that we bear in mind that as the Incarnate 
Word is a Divine Person, so is the written Word a 
Divine Message; and as we may rest all our soul’s in- 
terests on Jesus Christ, so we may rest all our soul’s 
weight on the Word of God. To be unsettled on the 
question of Inspiration is to be overcome by tempta- 
tion, and to be unable to accomplish God’s work. The 
connection between full faith in God’s will as revealed 
in His written Word and in the Incarnate Word is so 
close and intimate, that you can ne more separate them 
than you can separate between body and soul. . . . 
Take God’s Word as it stands, and God’s Christ as 
He reveals Himself to us, and enjoy all in Him!” 


The real success of Mission work in China, as in 
every other part of the world, depends on our grasping 
these great truths with an unshaken faith. Doubt re- 
garding the Bible will paralyze Mission work, just as 
truly as doubt about the atoning work of the Son of 
God. Let our Church hold fast these truths and we 
cannot fail, either at home or abroad. Keep it beforc 
our young people—old, as well as young,—the Incarnate 
Word of God, the written Word of God, perfect and in- 
separable,—“for this is your life!” 
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William McCutchan Morrison 


I. W. Irvinc, D. D. 


One of the most inspiring and 
instructive lives of modern mis- 
sionaries is that of William 
McCutchan Morriscn, of our 
Congo Mission. The more the 
life of this remarkable man is 
studied, the more one is im- 
pressed with God’s faithfulness 
to His covenant promise, the 
power of Divine grace preparing and working thrcugh 
His own chosen vessel; the actual work accomplished 
by one consecrated man in twenty years of prodigal 
self-spending; the power of the Gospel to transfcrm, 
uplift, consecrate, send out and work through men 
lately in ignorance, depravity, idolatry and superstition, 
and use them effectively in winning men to Christ, build- 
ig up churches and promoting the kingdem cf Christ. 

Morrison was born near Lexington, Va., of sterling 
Scotch-Irish descent, folk of plain living and high think- 
ing. He had a godly home influence and training. 
Farm life made him healthy, strongth and practical. Dr. 
Penick, a pastor cf great wisdom, high culture, and deep 
piety early gave a bent of reverence and of true aim in 
life. Contact with the negro farm-hands gave him a 
teal interest in and understanding of that race. At 
Washington and Lee University he easily took a high 
stand as a student, and was especially distinguished as 
‘a speaker. Six years of successful teaching laid the 
foundation for some of his mest effective work in Africa, 
and a thorough theological training at Louisville Semi- 
nary put the finishing touch upon his equipment. While 
in early life serious and a regular attendant at church, 
he did not unite with it till after his college life. He 
ccenfessed that he long resisted a call to the ministry 
hecause he felt that for him it involved his being a mis- 
sionary. His surrender to God was a complete one. His 
splendid ability and training were laid at the Master’s 
feet as a love tribute and he gave himself to do the 
hardest, neediest work. That work he found on the 
Congo. 


After a few months spent in addressing churches on 
missions, and a brief visit home, Morrison left for 
Africa. The journey was by way of England and 
Antwerp for supplies, then to Matadi by water, by rail 
to Tumba, by caravan to Leopoldville, and thence 900 
miles up the Congo to Luebo—in all a journey of six 
months, during which he had his first experience of 
African fever. Settling first at Ibanche he was soon 
peremptorily ordered by the Belgian authcrities to leave, 
and went to Luebo which he made his permanent abode 
and from which he had access to two million people. 
From the very first, Morrison was deeply stirred by the 
cruelties and injustice toward the natives of the Belgian 
cfficials and chartered companies, and at once began 
to protest and then to expose conditions. His work, into 
which he plunged with vigor, consisted of language- 
study, exploring and itinerating, establishing schools, 


In connection with cur African number of 
THE SuRVEY, we are glad to be able to offer 
our readers this excellent sketch of the life of 
William McCutchan Morrison, great pioneer 
missionary statesman in the Congo. Dr. 
Irwin delivered the substance of this article 
as a memorial address at Washington and Lee, 
later recasting it for "(HE SURVEY. 





and ediiing the Kasai Herald, 
which he founded as the organ 
of the Congo Mission. 

After more than six years, 
he took his first furlough. On 
this he began to advocate Congo 
reform. In Belgium, in Eng- 
land and in America, by voice 
and pen, cn every occasion he 
began to arouse public sentiment in protest against the 
cruelty to the natives and wanton destructicn of the coun- 
try’s resources, The result was that Belgium was com- 
pelled to surrender control of the Congo to the Congo 
Free State. 

He was also engaged in publishing his grammar and 
(lictionary, a most remarkable work, every page of which 
was written by himself. 

At this time he met and married Miss Bertha Stebbins, 
who returned with him to the Congo. This union, which 
was a mest suitable and happy one, lasted but four 
vears, but in that time Mrs. Morrison, by her self-sac- 
rificing labors and tactful interest had endeared herself 
to the people who affectionately gave her the name of 
|futote, “The Star”. When she succumbed to tropical 
disease, Morrison bore his crushing grief with calmness 
and threw himself with increased energy inte his almost 
herculean labors. 

The outstanding features of his work are three: 
Language work, Congo Reform, and Mission Executive. 

Morrison’s work cn the language was phenomenal. 
Without the kncwledge of a word when he came, in 
eight months he was able to speak it with a.degree of 
satisfaction, and in three years he had reduced the 
language to writing and published a grammar of 416 
pages which has been pronounced without serious error. 
This he did with only a small vocabulary of a few 
hundred words to start with. The language had to 
be caught by ear, reduced to writing, its construction 
studied, its meaning learned, a grammar written, and a 
dictionary compiled, before the work of translating be- 
yan. Next came the fermation of a literature, from 
the alphabet to a translation of the Bible, and then the 
teaching the natives to read and write their own lan- 
guage. The work has won the praise of the most learned 
and distinguished students of African languages. 

His translations of Gospels, tracts, hymns, school 
books and Scripture paraphrases gave the Word of Life 
to millions of benighted peoples. 

In addition to this werk, Morrison made evangelistic 
trips into new regions, established missions, Sabbath 
schools, training schools for evangelists, taught, preached, 
trained in manual and industrial work, built his own 
house, settled ‘“‘palavers”, acted as the legal representa- 
tive cf the Mission, was his owr printer, publisher, edi- 
tor, physician, farmer, bookkeeper, store keeper, corre- 
spondent, advisor, pastor, and preacher. He had no 
stenographer or clerk, 
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When the Methedist Church sent Bishop Lambuth to 
the Congo to open a new Mission, Morrison was con- 
sulted as to its location ana he gave the benefit of his 
wisdom and experience and gave a nest egg of some of 
his converts to aid in the starting of a church. He was 
appointed official advisor cf the Methodist mission and 
made long journeys on foot to visit the work. He was 
twice made President of the Conference of Prctestant 
Missions in the Congo, and it was after the arduous 
labors of host and presiding officer of the Conference 
that he was stricken with the malady which in a few 
days ended his werk. 

His work as Congo Reformer was cne of the most 
heroic and spectacular events of modern missions. 
Continuing with unabated vigor the expcsure and de- 
nunciaticn of the atrocities of the 
Belgian officials and concessicn- 
ary companies in the Congo, his 
attacks aroused the animosity of 
the officials and also caused a 
serious decline in the value of 
the Company’s stock. <A_ suit 
was instituted against Morrison 
and Sheppard for slander, with 
a penalty of $16,000. The change 
of venue was made to Leopold- 
ville, one thousand miles from 
Luebo, and they were required to 
take the !ong journey and bring 
the witnesses within an unrea- 
sonably short time. 

He prepared to meet the or- 
deal with a sublime committal 
of his cause, which he felt to be 
the caus: of millions of suffer- 
ing natives, to the Supreme Judge 
of the Universe. It is impossible 
to follow the progress and result 
of this trial, which at the time 
attracted the attention of the 
civilized world. On the one side 
was a powerful and autocratic Government and wealthy 
Company and cn the other two poor missionaries, rep- 
resenting the cause of justice and humanity. They were 
fortunate in securing as their attorney Mr. Emile Van- 
dervelde, one of the most talented and brilliant lawyers 
of Belgium, who had already distinguished himself in 
his advocacy of reforms in the Ccngo. This able and 
prominent man voluntarily laid aside his official duties 
and, from his interest in the oppressed Congo natives 
came to Leopcldville without compensation and con- 
ducted the defense with such consummate skill and suc- 
cess that the charge against Sheppard was dismissed, 
and the Kasai Rubber Company required to pay the 
costs. The charge against Morrison was summarily 
dropped. The acquittal was a signal vindication of 
Morrison, not only in the Congo but before the world. 
Of it is said: “Out of the trial at Leopoldville there 
have come reforms which, though far from complete, 
dave outreached the sanguine hopes of the mest opti- 
mistic and far-sighted seer among the servants of God 
in the Congo at that time. It was a great moral victory 


William McCutchan Morrison 


and did more to convince the werld of the true condi- 
tion in the Congo than all the newspaper articles that 
had ever been written.” 

As a missionary executive Morrison’s work showed a 
wisdom and far sightedness that has produced most re- 
markable results in the rapid growth and in the effi- 
ciency of the Congo church. 

The first and far reaching policy was that of having 
every native who came under the influence of the Mis- 
sion begin, as soon as possible, to teach some one else. 
This was consistently carried out from the lowest to the 
highest department of training. As soon as a child 
learned the alphabet he was put to teach it to another 
child; as soon as a native learned a bit of the Bible, the 
story of Jesus, he was started to telling it to others. 
Another was that of placing, as 
early in their training as possi- 
ble, the responsibility of the 
church and its conduct upon the 
shoulders of the native Chris- 
tians. He also began the plan 
of having semi-annual meetings 
of all the workers of the Mission 
for conference, instruction and 
inspiration. 

It was he who adopted the 
Christian Endeavor methods for 
training and utilizing new con- 
verts. Most remarkable results 
in efficiency and _ spirituality 
characterized this work. 

It was also to his wisdem that 
the founding of a Theological 
Seminary for the training of pas- 
tors was due. 

The most impressive sight of 
this man of such extraordinary 
gifts of linguistic and executive 
genius, is of his preaching the 
Gospel to these simple folk in 
their own tongue, and after the 
toil of the day going his rounds of pastoral work, en- 
tering the huts of the natives, counselling, instructing 
and praying with them, as a father. 

Some of the outstanding characteristics of this re- 
markable man are said by those who lived with him 
and knew him intimately to be his entire consecration 
of himself to his work of preaching the Gospel; his utter 
selflessness in doing his work,—even when confined to 
bed with fever he would be settling “palavers” and di- 
recting evangelistic work; his absolute fearlessness; his 
remarkable self-control under provocation, and in his 
own deep bereavement. Always courteous, he was es- 
pecially tender and gentle with the natives and was 
remarkably tactful in dealing with the peculiarities of 
the African mind. This tactfulness in settling disputes 
hetween hostile tribes won for him early in his work the 
name “Kuonyi Nshila’”’ or ‘Permanent Path-opener.” 

In searching for the secret of such a life, it is found 
first in his entire self-dedication to the service of his 
Master, which to him meant the laying of all his powers 
of strength, mind, will and heart at the feet of Christ 
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te do His will, and then in a life whose springs were 
fed by constant communion with God in prayer. It is 
said that he never undertook any work, small or great, 
without prayer. It was his habit to rise before dawn 
and spend the first hours of the day in prayer and medi- 
tation. Said Bishop Lambuth, who spent many weeks in 
intimate fellowship with him: “The springs of that life 
were hidden in the depths of a conscious realization of 
the presence of God. An inner light shone unmistak- 
ably as new forces were released during those hours 
given to intercession. There is a picture before me of 
a candle burning an hour before day every morning in 
a humble home in Luebo,’ Was it the lingering glow of 
its light or the illuminating power of God’s word that 


gave Morrison’s face at times its strange attractiveness 
and his life the strength for the exacting duties before 
his?” 

For intellectual power and linguistic talent; for 
breadth of vision and charity to others; for self-control 
under every form of trial; for utter self-abnegation and 
selflessness; for courage in face of danger; for admin- 
istrative ability of the first order; for clear-sighted wis- 
dom; for originality in plans and policies for work; 
for depth of spirituality and ability to endure and per- 
form hard work William McCutchan Morrison has had 
no superior in the mission force of his own church or 
of any church. 

Williamsburg, Va. 





The Jerusalem Conference 


GREAT missionary gathering takes place in Jeru- 
A salem from March 24—April 8, Easter Sunday. 
Under the International Missionary Council, 200 
delegates from the mission fields of the whole world 
(including Europe and America) are to consider com- 
mon problems of mission work. The International Mis- 
sionary Council is the direct successor of the Continua- 
tion Committee of the World’s Missionary Conference, 
held in Edinburgh in 1910. It is composed of mem- 
bers elected by the National Missionary Councils in 
the sending countries, and also members appointed by 
the National Christian Councils of China, Japan, 
India, Africa, the Near East and Latin America. A 
new departure in representation is that two-thirds of 
the delegates from mission lands are to come from the 
native churches. 
Delegates and groups in various countries have been 
studying and conferring at home, in preparation, that 


the deliberations of the meeting may represent the widest 
and wisest Christian thinking. Among the great subjects 
to be considered are non-Christian religions, religious 
education, native Churches, Christian responsibility in 
racial relations, in industrial matters, and in the life of 
rural communities, future international missionary co- 
operation, etc. One of the vital themes to be discussed 
is that of the Christian Life and Messages in Relation 
to Non-Christian Systems. 

Along with the flare up of nationalism in our mission 
fields has come a recrudescence of the native faiths, in 
strong competition with Christianity. Especially is this 
true of India, where a reformed Hinduism is being put 
forward as superior to Christianity. Missionaries and 
native leaders need to be fully equipped to answer these 
claims in an intelligent fashion. They need to be able 
to show to sincere advocates of other faiths that Jesus 
Christ is not a way, but The Way. 





Recent Activities of the 


OR 103 years the American Tract Society has been 
F the champion of the systematic proclamation of the 

Gospel through the printed page. It has printed 
and distributed the Gospel message in 179 languages 
and dialects. Multitudes have been won to Christ, exten- 
sive revivals started, Sunday schools established, churches 
organized, communities transformed by its literature and 
colporteurs. Recently Atheistic Associations have been 
organized to discredit the teaching of the Bible by the 
distribution of Atheistic literature. The activities of these 
organizations, especially among the foreigners, has caused 
the Society to redouble its efforts in the distribution of 
Christian literature in English and foreign languages. 


American Tract Society 


Four million tracts and periodicals were printed by the 
Society during the year ending March 31, 1927. To 
meet the present need, especially among the foreigners 
who are more than ready to read Christian literature if 
it is furnished them, the Society requires fifty thousand 
dollars. Fifty thousand dollars more is requested for 
the special Bunyan Tercentenary Fund, which the So- 
ciety is seeking to raise to print “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and other Bunyan books in many languages. The Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Synod of New York heartily en- 
dorsed this project and all of the activities of the Society 
at their last meeting. 
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Items of Timely Interest 


From the 1,276 hymn manuscripts received, coming 
from all over the United States 
and Canada, from England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, Wales, France, 
Germany, Spain, Switzerland, 
Latvia, Brazil, Bermuda, Jamaica, etc., the judges, by 
majority vote, have awarded the prize to Miss May 
Rowland, of England, for the hymn, beginning: 

“God of the shining hosts that range on high.” 

A prize of one hundred dollars is now offered by the 
Hymn Society for the best new, original hymn-tune, 
set to the words of Miss Rowland’s hymn. Manuscripts 
should be submitted at any time before Easter Davy, 
1928, to: Miss Grace L. Darnell, 418 West 20th 
Street, New York City. 

Each manuscript should bear a pseudonym and should 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope, bearing the name 
of the composer within the envelope and the pseudonym 
on the outside. Return postage should also be sent. 
Each composer may submit as many hymn-tunes, as he 
may desire. The Hymn Society will reserve the title 
and copyright of the winning tune, but will grant per- 
mission for its use under certain conditions, without 
charge. 

The following is the winning Hymn for Airmen, for 
which a new tune is now being sought: 


Prize Airmen’s 
Hymn 


God of the shining host that range on high, 
Lord of the seraphs serving day and night, 

Hear us for these, our squadrons of the sky, 
And give to them the shelter of Thy might. 


Thine are the arrows of the storm-cloud’s breath, 
Thine, too, the tempest or the zephyr still; 
Take in Thy keeping those who, facing death, 

Bravely go forth to do a nation’s will. 


High in the trackless space that paves Thy throne, 
Claim by Thy love these souls in danger’s thrall; 
Be thou their Pilot through the great unknown, 
Then, shall they mount as eagles and not fall. 
—Mary Rowland. 
(Copyright, 1928, by the Hymn Society, Internationa] 
Copyright Secured.) 


The New York Bible Society tells what to do with old 
Bibles. The question has often 
been asked: What shall the 
Church or Sunday School do 
with its old Bibles which have 
been replaced by new ones? They should not be thrown 
out on the ash heap or burned, or thrown in a dark 
corner to be covered with dust. The New York Bible 
Society desires to obtain all the old Bibles that have 
been discarded by any Church or Sunday School. The 
Society repairs them as best it can and sends them out 
for use in neighborhoods where there are struggling Sun- 
day Schools or Churches. Appeals constantly come to 
the Society for old worn Bibles, and there are never 
enough on hand to respond to the urgent requests that 
are received. Will any Church or Sunday School having 
discarded Bibles on hand send them to the New York 
Bible House at 5 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


When Bibles 
Wear Out 


A Labor Tribute to Jesus 


The following is from an editorial in the Trades 
Union News (Philadelphia), December 22: 

“Jesus was the first great religious teacher:to preach 
the dignity of Labor, and it is largely attributable to 
His pronouncements twenty centuries ago that Labor 
today is free, respected and honored. . That great his- 
torical fact should never be forgotten by Labor, and one 
of the best ways to remember it appreciatively is by cele- 
brating His birthday every year on December 25. Un- 
fortunately, however, it often appears that many work- 
ers are not well acquainted with the history of the 
Christian religion and, therefore, do not appreciate what 
a. mighty influence its Founder has been for the ad- 
vancement of civilization in general and the betterment 
of Labor in particular.” 





committees totals $59,186. 


ing their work. 





COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS OF EXECUTIVE AGENCIES. 
For Eleven Months—April 1, 1927-February 29, 1928. 


Foreign Missions, April to March_-----_--- 
Home Missions, April to March_-_---~-_--- 
Christian Education and M. R., April to March-- 
Publication and S. S. Work, April to March-- 


The Emergency Fund for China and Flood Relief received by the two missions 


1926-27 1927-28 Increase Decrease 
sas aan $768,811 $846,334 $ 77,523 
ee 337,063 335,885 $ Ls 
132,637 144,222 11,585 
91,112 84,164 6,947 


In February, a fine response was made by the Church, especially by the women of 
the Church, to the emergency appeal for Foreign Missions. 

The total gifts for the year will determine whether the Assembly agencies shall 
plan for expanding their activities or for reducing their force of workers and decreas- 
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Q@| Resurrection Meditation 


SAMUEL McPHEETERS GLAscow, D. D. 


“Fear not: I am the first and the last and the Liv'ng one; and I was dead, and behold, I AM LIVE FOR 
EVERMORE, and I have the keys of death and of Hades.” Rev. 1:17-18. American Revised. 


The undying and undiminished 
message of the gospel undoubtedly 
roots down into ‘Him Who is 
“Alive For Evermore.”’ The Chris- 
tian hope is vibrant and victorious 
because its source and objective is 
“The Living One.” Christ’s Res- 
urrection differed radically from 
the raising to life of Lazarus, in 
that Lazarus was still subject to 
death and eventually died. Christ, 
however, Who voluntarily and vi- 
caricusly subjected Himself to 
death for the sins of the world, 
having authority given Him of the 
Father, when He arose from the 





dead was no more subject to 
death, but is “Alive For Ever- 
more.” 

How can we picture the dynamic 
power inherent in the Resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus Christ? The 
defeated disciples, left benumbed 
and purposeless by the crucifixion 
of their leader, were transformed 
into the intrepid group who molded for God the Apos- 
tolic Age. Simon, who was inherently unchanged even 
by two years of personal contact with Jesus of Nazareth, 
on the far side of the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea 
became Peter, the “Rock-Man”. 


In all the messages of the Book of Acts the golden 
thread that binds the truths together and ‘hat climaxes 
the apostolic appeal is the acclaimed and substantiated 
fact of the Resurrection of Jesus from the dead. 


There is a surging sense of majesty and finality that 
marks the Resurrection messages of Jesus. There is 
no more humiliation. He is no more a Man of Sor- 
rows, and acquainted with grief. There is no more 








sacrifice or suffering for sin. We 
do not find Him even engaged in 
the tender ministrations of heal- 
ing the bodies of men. After the 
Resurrection He is speeding His 
winged messengers out to the 
whole circle of mankind with the 
impact of a finished salvation and 
a universal Gospel. 

The Apostle to the Gentiles, in 
the opening passage of his great 
letter to the Romans, says that the 
Son of David was “declared to 





be the Son of God with power, 
according to the Spirit of Holi- 
ness, by the Resurrection from the 
dead’”’, and this Son of David he 
identifies as “Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” The essential Deity and 
therefore the undisputed Lordship 
of Jesus is wrapped up with His 
power over death and His Resur- 
rection glory. 

As the world again rejoices in 
the sun-lit presence and message 
of our Risen Lord, which matchless event we com- 
memorate every Lord’s Day, as well as at this special 
season, surely the lives of Christians shall be made 
more radiant, more limpid-clear, and pure}; and we 
shall be furnished afresh with that motive matchless 


and sufficient: 


“Now is Christ risen from the dead and become the 
first fruits of them that slept Therefore my 
beloved brethren be ye steadfust, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, for as much as ye 
know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 


I Cor. 15:20, 58. 
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“Go Quickly and Tell” 


A Story 


By MiLprep WELCH 


ASTER eve in Jerusalem and the hour cf sunset. 
E, On a low wall running along a slope of the Mount 

of Olives, a woman and two children rested from 
their walk. Within the city there was noise and con- 
fusion, the crowding of pilgrims, the cries of vendors, 
the clash of races and faiths. But here was quietness 
and peace and the holiness and hush of Easter eve. 
The evening glory turned the tall cypresses below them 
to crimson, struck shafts of gold among the olives of 
Gethsemane, filled all the valley cf the Kidron with 
violet shadows. High on the mount before their eyes lay 
the Holy City, the Dome of the Rock glowing green 
against the sky, spires and minarets, crowded and tum- 
bled walls, the red roofs of the new town seeming to 
hang in the amber air of evening, as if it were indeed 
the City so long desired, so long sought of prophet, seer 
and pilgrim. 

“Jerusalem! Jerusalem!” the woman said, thinking 
how perhaps upon this very greund the feet of Christ 
had stood, when looking on the city, He had wept over 
it, . . . “How often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens un- 
der her wings, and ye would nct!” 

The children turned—‘‘Oh, mother,” said the girl, 
“T know now why father wanted so much to go home on 
furlough this way—so that we could see Jerusalem at 
Easter time. But mother, tell us now, as you said you 
would, about the lighting of the Sacred Fire today at 
the Holy Sepulchre.” “Yes, motlier’’, said the boy, “I’ve 
been thinking about it all day. Tell us now.” He 
leaned his fair head against her shoulder and the eyes 
of all three looked out upon the golden city. 

“We had places in a small balcony overlooking the 
Holy Sepulchre. Every foot cf space in the church was 
filled with people who pressed and thronged and crowded 
each other. There were pilgrims there from India and 
Egypt, from Greece and Armenia and Abyssinia and far 
away villages of Russia. They wore bright robes of 
many colcrs and each pilgrim carried an unlighted candle 
in his hand. 

“Near the openings in the Holy Sepulchre from which 
the Sacred Fire would come, there stood runners, repre- 
senting the Greek Orthodox, the Armenian and the Coptic 
Churches, waiting, torches ready in their hands. Close 
by them, watching, stood the solitary figure of a bare- 
footed Franciscan monk in his brown habit and girdle 


of rope. Suddenly there came the sound of trumpets, 
ihe guards cleared a narrow way, and the great mass of 
people strained forward to see. The Patriarch of the 
Greek Church, in golden robes and mitre, headed the 
procession. He was followed by Armenian and Coptic 
and Syriac bishops and priests in gorgeous robes of 
crimscn and blue and golden yellow, by men and boys 
carrying banners, swinging censers, and choristers chant- 
ing an ancient liturgy. Three times the procession circled 
the Holy Sepulchre. Then the Patriarch laid aside his 
golden robe and mitre and entered the tomb. And now 
the people surged forward, every arm held high the un- 
lighted candle---one scarcely breathed. 

“From within the tomb there came a sudden burst of 
flame. Instantly, the runners lighted their torches from 
it and, breaking through the crowd, were off on a race 
to carry the light to the villages and towns beyond. From 
one to another in the church the light passed, those in 
the galleries letting their candles down cn cords, draw- 
ing them up again and passing on the flame to others. 
There was a crash of triumphant music, singing and cries 
of joy, and the great church even to its topmost galleries, 
which till then, had lain in shadow, became a forest of 
tiny, swaying, moving points of flame, while thousands 
of voices, each in their own tongue, cried, ‘He is risen! 
Christ the Lord is risen.’ 

“But outside, through the narrow stony streets, the 
runnets were racing, lighting the candles on nearby 
altars, speeding on to outlying villages. As each runner 
finished his race, he handed his torch to another, who 
took it and ran.” 

Sunset lights were paling; here and there in the city 
early lamps began to burn; across the valley was borne 
the sound of bells; a little later, high and clear, came 
the voice of a muezzin calling to prayer. 

‘But mother’, asked the girl, “what does it mean? 
The fire does not really come down from heaven as they 
say, dces it?” “No, Ruth, the fire is placed in the 
tomb beforehand and lighted by the priests—and yet I 
think it does mean something. For over a thousand 
years that flame first lighted at the Holy Sepulchre has 
been passed from one to another, near at first, then 
farther and farther away, and, once a year at least, the 
poor, the ignorant, the sad, look at the flame and hope 
stirs once more in their dull hearts. ‘Christ is risen!’ 
signals the travelling flame. ‘There is hope for man.’ 
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Do you remember in the story of the first Easter morn- 
ing when the dawn began to break, that the women com- 
ing to the tomb, found it empty? And the Angel said 
to them, ‘He is not here: for He is risen, as He said. 
Come, see the place where the Lord lay. And go quickly, 
and tell His disciples that He is risen from the dead. 
‘ And they departed quickly from the sepulchre 
with fear and great joy; and did run to bring His dis- 
ciples word.’ 

“It was no time for keeping silence on that first Easter 
morning, it was no time for walking. There was need 
for running, need for telling—‘He is risen! Go quickly 
and tell.’ And those thousands of moving flickering 
flames, those young runners, each racing with his torch, 
they are just a picture, a story, a cry—calling across the 
world, ‘Christ is risen! Go quickly and tell!’” she fin- 
ished softy, “Tell that ‘God so loved the world, that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ ” 

Into the deepening purple dusk, there swung a single 
silver star. The boy caught at her sleeve. ‘The run- 
ners, mother, what were they like?” “Why, they were 
voung, Paul, and lean and hard and brown, as if back 
in their little village homes they had been getting ready 
since they were no older than you and Ruth, getting ready, 





hoping some day to be chosen to carry the Sacred Flame. 
And their eyes looked to me as if they saw nothing but 
a torch and a long rough road—and people at the cther 
end, waiting.” 

Both children were on their feet, faces uplifted, eyes 
soft and shining. “I know now,” said the girl. “Go 
quickly and tell—that’s the reason you and father are 
in India.” “Yes” replied the mother, “it is the reason.” 

The child sighed, her lovely eager face grown wistful, 
“Tt will be a long time to wait till Paul and I are 
grown—” But the boy stepped forward and his dream- 
ing eyes were towards Jerusalem, “We can be getting 
ready”, he said. 

Farther and farther away, the runners were carrying 
the Sacred Flame, starting home fires for another year, 
relighting the lamps at the graves of early Christian 
saints, rekindling the altar lights of churches, carrying 
it flaming from one village to another, till it would come 
to rest at last in some far village of Southern Russia. 

But once again, He who has ever lighted and ever 
continues to light the lights of life in the hearts of men, 
drew near in Old Jerusalem, gathered the children to 
Him, as He is ever wont to do, lighted His flame within 
their hearts and sped them with His message— 

“Christ is risen! Go quickly and tell.” 





Our Sunday School Program for April the Eighth 


Y SUGGESTION of the Educational Committee, 
B we will present the work of the Department of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief to the 
Sunday schools of the Church on Sunday, April the 8th. 
We have built our program around the words of the 
Angel to the women who came to the tomb on the Resur- 
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rection morning—found in Matt. 28:7—‘Go quickly 
and tell His disciples that He is risen from the dead,” 
—for as we see the work of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief we believe that 

Christian Enlists for—- 
Education and Trains for— 
Ministerial Places in— 
Relief Cares for after— 
solely in order that those so recruited may “go quickly 
and tell” the message sent to the world from God the 
Father through His Son, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. : 

The collection taken at this time will go to the Stu- 
dent Loan Fund, and any Sunday school so desiring may 
have its offering credited toward the erection of a Me- 
morial Scholarship, to be named by the Sunday school 
and held perpetually in the Student Loan Fund. 

We suggest that members of Men’s and Women’s Bible 
Classes read the article in this number, entitled A Life of 
Perpetual Service and take steps to promote the build- 
ing of memorial scholarships in their Sunday schools 
and Churches. 

For information in regard to these memorial Scholar- 
ships and lists of those already held in the Student Loan 
Fund, write to 410 Urban building, Louisville, Ky. for 
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A Life of Perpetual Service 


WISE old Christian once wrote in a book that 
A everyone should be getting ready some work which 

he could go on doing after he was dead. Since 
it is not given to all to write the poem or hymn or paint 
the picture which will go on forever, lifting countless 
unknown lives to higher levels of life and beauty, how 
is the average man to provide himself with any work 
which he can go on doing when he is dead? The De- 
partment of Christian Education has an answer for that 
question in the Memorial Scholarships of its Student 
Loan Fund. 

Six hundred dollars or more will establish a ‘‘Me- 
morial Scholarship,” and the roli of them grows steadily 
longer. Many of these memorials are “Gold Star” ones, 
placed there by his Sunday 


said, ‘Every scholar is something added to the riches of 
the commonwealth ;” and if, as we believe, every trained 
Christian leader speeds the coming Kingdom of Ged, the 
Church is “empire building” when she makes it pos- 
sible for these boys and girls to train themselves for 
service. 


Perhaps in your Sunday school there was one who 
didn’t have time to get ready some work which he could 
do when he was dead. Ought not the Sunday school 
he served so faithfully to do it for him—or for her? — If 
you have not a gold star on your service flag, do you 
owe the blue ones nothing—the stars who fought in their 
courses for your 





school in memory of a boy 
who gave his life for liberty 
“over there.” There are 
others “in thanksgiving” for 
the boys who got back. 
Others are in memory of pas- 
tors and teachers, of boys 
and girls and little children. 
And fathers and mothers and 
Sunday schcols take up the 
threads the tired hands let 


churches, 


lives of service. 


Lost—T hirty-Nine Boys and Girls 


In the last year, thirty-nine promising boys 
and girls, approved by the sessions of their 
applied to us for 
Student Loan Fund in order to enable them 
to go to college and prepare themselves for 
The applications had to be 
denied, for there was no money to lend. 
knows—one of them might have become a 
great teacher, a doctor in Africa, a scholar put- 
ting the Bible into still another language, a 


And that other flag whose 
stars shine perhaps. only in 
the skies—-the minister who 
served your church so long; 
your missionary, who, be- 
yond the seas’ last lap, builds 
the King’s road; that nearer 
home missionary building 
the coming kingdom here; 
dear names of father and 
mother—who but you can 
keep them “living still and 


loans from the 


Who 


trained nurse, serving little children and ‘ 
fall, and through the boys women in dark places of the earth, a mother, more beautiful because of 
and girls who borrow from sending her son into the ministry—who our longing?” 


this fund to go to college, knows? 
they go on with the weaving 
of that life’s golden pattern, 
enabling it to forever fulfill 
itself in other lives. 

Every year more boys and 
girls of the very type which 





Where are the thirty-nine now? 
Kiwanians, the Lions, the Rotarians help them. 
since their Church did not? 


Say folks, let’s not let it ever happen again; 


let’s not ever turn back a boy or girl who has 
started on the Heavenly Quest. 


Or perhaps you would like 
be getting your own 
work ready which you can 
go on doing when you are 
dead. Could you do it bet- 
ter than through The Stu- 
dent Loan Fund—to live 


Did the am 








will mean most to the Church 
and to our country are applying for loans and going to 
college, and every year loans are being repaid, and the 
money is going out again to others. If, as John Knox 


again in lives made better by 
your presence when you yourself are one of that 
“Choir invisible, whose music is the gladness of the 
world”? 





Our Thanks to Mr. R. E. Magill 


We wish to express our very sincere thanks to Mr. 

R. E. Magill, Executive Secretary of the Religious Edu- 
cation Committee, for the time and trouble taken by him 
out of a very busy schedule, to give us an account of the 
ceremony of the Sacred Fire, seen by him in Jerusalem 
on Easter Eve, in 1919. .We hope to publish this ac- 
count sometime in the future. We are using this an- 
cient ceremony to illustrate the missionary message of 
our program for the Sunday schools on April 8th. Mr. 
Magill writes of it: “While we deplore the superstitions 
and the ceremonials with which the Eastern Churches 
have cumbered the greatest event in the world’s history, 
there is a wonderful lesson for us in the zeal of the 
. oriental Christians to “carry the light” to the remotest 
bounds of their land. Like them, we should have a 
burning zeal to share with our neighbors, far and near, 
the light that has come into our lives through faith in 
our Risen Lord.” 


‘* . ~ And Revealed it Unto Babes”’ 


A recent number of The British Weekly tells a story 
of a little boy of six, tremendously interested in radio 
and constantly asking many questions about it. One 
night he said his prayers at his mother’s knee, paused, 
and then added, “This is John signing off. I'll be on 
again tomorrow night at half past seven.” 


We know that there are a great many in our Church 
who pray constantly for our children and young people. 
Please be “on again” very early on Sunday morning, 
April the 8th, as we try to enlist them in the Sunday 
schools to be getting ready to “go quickly and tell.” 
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Raised to Life Again 


“Welcome, happy morning!” age to age shall say: 
“Hell to-day is vanquished, heaven is won to-day.” 
Le! The Dead is living, God forevermore: 
Him, their true Creator, all His works adore. 


py 


“Welcome, happy morning!”’—age to age shall say. 


Earth with joy confesses, clothing her for spring, 
All good gifts return with her returning King: 
Bloom in every meadow, leaves on every bough, 
Speak His sorrows ended, hail His triumph now. 


Thou, of life the Author, death didst undergo, 

Trod the path of darkness, saving strength to show. 
Come then, True and Faithful, now fulfill Thy word; 
’Tis Thine own third morning; rise O buried Lord! 


Loose the souls long prisoned, bound with Satan’s chain; 

All that now is fallen raise to life again; 

Show Thy face in brightness, bid the nations see; 

Bring again our daylight: day returns with Thee. 
Venantius Fortunatus c. 530—609 A. D. 


A Matter of Your Concern 


HE department of Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief for the past two years has ‘had to 
carry over some debt. We are going to cut this 

cut. We have already decreased the expenditures of the 
office to a point that really lessens the efficiency of the 
work. This should not be. At all times we have tried 
to do the work on as economical a basis as we could 
consistent with thorough efficiency. 


It has been necessary to reduce the amounts sent to 
the candidates for the ministry; to refuse numbers of 
appropriations for student helpers and pastors at the 
state and independent institutions of higher education; 
to decline loans to thirty-nine choice boys and girls of 
our Church who wanted to attend our Presbyterian col- 
leges; and now we are faced with the stern necessity of 
reducing the meager amounts sent to the homes of our 
aged and infirm ministers and the needy widows and 
orphans of deceased ministers. 

This reduction should not be made. We feel that 
the Church would break faith with those who years 
ago, in obedience to the call of Christ and the Church, 
separated themselves from the sources of worldly gain 
and have given of their time and energy in most unsel- 
fish service to Christ and our Church. We recently 
wrote to the Chairman of our Committee in each Pres- 
bytery, asking him to make a thorough investigation te 
see if some reduction could not be made. In almost 
every instance the reply came back “if these amounts 
are cut real suffering will be inflicted in these homes.” 
Even in face of what we know with regard to this 
matter the cut must be made unless larger returns are 
received. 

There are many reasons for thanksgiving to God for 
his blessing upon this work. The number of candidates 
for the ministry and mission service constantly increases; 
the interest in the spiritual nurture of the students of 
the Church has greatly deepened; the whole Church 
seems more interested in helping the youth to discover 
God’s plan for their lives than formerly. Our Com- 
mittee, through the Westminister Teachers’ Bureau has 
been able to find the proper sphere of service for a large 
number of those who seek to serve their generation by 
the will of God. Let us thank. God, take courage, and 
co forward in these important lines of work. 

April is one of the months assigned by the General 
Assembly for the consideration of this cause. We 
earnestly hope that the money contributed in the weekly 


envelopes in the churches will be forwarded promptly 


to the treasurer, Mr. John Stites, and that some oppor- 
tunity will be given during the month for expressions of 
interest and liberality on the part of those who have 
not subscribed as much as they should in the budget of 
the churches. 

We earnestly hope that every member of the Church 
will give this matter their serious and prayerful and 
helpful attention. 

For further information, address the office, 410 Urban 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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Miss Nancy White Resigns 


T IS with genuine regret that THE PRESBYTERIAN 
| SuRVEY and its readers learn of the resignation of 

Miss Nancy F. White as Field Secretary of the Edu- 
cational Department of Home Missions and Editor of 
the Home Mission Department of THE SuRvEy. This 
took place at the regular monthly meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee of Home Mission, on January 10. 
With sincere regret the Committee released Miss White 
by February 1, that she might enter Northwestern Uni- 
versity with the opening of the spring semester, to com- 
plete her preparation for a new field of work towards 
which she has been looking for some time. 


The following resolution was adopted, and Rev. J. 
W. Caldwell, D. D., Mrs. Andrew Bramlett, and Rev. 
Homer McMillan, D. D., were appointed as the Com- 
mittee: 


“Resolved that Miss White’s resignation be accepted 
and that resolutions be prepared, recorded, and sent to 
her, setting forth the deep appreciation of the Committee 
of her splendid service.” 

The report of the Committee follows: 

“It is with sincere regret that the Executive Com- 
mittee of Home Missions has received the resignation 
of Miss Nancy F. White as Field Secretary and Editor 
of the Home Mission Department of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
SuRVEY, and the Committee would record its very great 
appreciation of her loyal, efficient and devoted service 


to the Executive Committee and the cause of Home Mis- 
sions. 

“Miss White has given five years to the work of the 
Executive Committee and has greatly endeared herself 
not only to all in the office, but to the missionaries in 
the field. In her editorial work and conferences with 
the workers, and in the Auxiliaries and Presbyterials 
she has shown a devotion and energy which have com- 
mended her to all. Her influence with the young peo- 
ple of the Church with whom she has come in contact 
has been particularly marked and helpful. 

“The Executive Committee recognizes its loss in Miss 
White’s leaving its service, but rejoices with her in 
her entrance into another field of large usefulness, where 
we know she will give her best. 

“The Executive Committee would place on record its 
keen appreciation of Miss White’s splendid character 
and sweet Christian life, the influence of which has gone 
through the length and breadth of our church. The 
Committee will miss that fine discrimination and deli- 
cate handling of problems which came to her for solu- 
tion. In leaving she has our best wishes and earnest 
prayers for the largest success in her new field of en- 
deavor.” 

Signed: 
J. W. CALDWELL 
Mrs. ANDREW BRAMLETT 
HoMeR McMILian. 





What Is Stillman Institute? 


Rev. R. A. Brown, D. D., Superintendent 


fepartment of Colored 


TILLMAN INSTITUTE, located at Tuscaloosa, 
S Alabama, is the center of cur theological, literary 
and industrial training for Negroes. It is owned 
by the Southern Presbyterian Church and conducted by 
its Executive Committee of Home Missions. Students 
of all denominations are welcomed without distinction. 
The primary aim of the school is to turn out Christian 
Negro men and wcmen who will be leaders in advanc- 
ing the Kingdom of God among their own people. 
Carlyle says that an institution is but the lengthening 
shadow of a man. So it is with Stillman. It is the 
lengthening shadow of the Rev. Charles Stillman, one 





Evangelization and Education 


of our pioneer Presbyterian preachers. 
writes : 

“This record has been found in the Minutes of Tus- 
caloosa Presbytery, dated 1846: 

‘Rev. C. A. Stillman stated to Presbytery that Harri- 
son W. Ellis, a colored man, who had recently been 
purchased by the Synods of Alabama and Mississippi, 
to be sent as a missionary to Africa, was present and 
would apply to Presbytery for license to preach the 
Gospel.’ 

“The records further show that he was examined and 
licensed and sent out to Liberia under the Foreign Mis- 


Mrs. Snedecor 
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sion Board of the Presbyterian Church, and became a 
member of the Presbytery of West Africa. 

“This is interesting, but the most wonderful thing is 
to realize that our Dr. Stillman had begun that early in 
his work for the Negro race. Besides preaching to them 
as most Southern ministers did, he made it possible for 
one who had been a slave to become a messenger of 
light to his people in their native land. We are not 
surprised then, to learn that in 1876, he had, by corre- 
spondence, by appeals to the General Assembly, and by 
every personal effort, opened a school for the training of 
Negro ministers. 

“A few colored men anxious to preach to their own 
people, tv;o consecrated white men, both pastors of con- 
servative churches in Alabama, a small cottage in Tus- 
caloosa, and you have the beginnings of Stillman In- 
stitute. These students had come from various parts of 
the South. Dr. Stillman, of Tuscaloosa, and Dr. San- 
derson, of Eutaw, taught them, giving freely of them- 
selves and their time.” 

Dr. Snedecor once said: 


“Following the Christ-like labors of Dr. Stillman, and 
his first helpers, the gifted Dickson, the sainted Rankin, 
the Enoch-like Wilson, and eloquent Lilly, a gocdly 
number of Christian gentlemen have given their time and 
talents to Stillman Institute.” 

Among this goodly number, Dr. J. G. Snedecor him- 
self was not the least. The work is now carried for- 
ward under the direction of Dr. R. A. Brown. 

For these fifty years the Institute has quietly pur- 
sued the aim of its founder, and hundreds of men have 
been fitted for intelligent preachers of the Gospel, not 
only in the Presbyterian Church, but in other Churches 
as well. Beginning with theological education, the 
school has extended its scope until now it offers full 
courses for all 
ages from the 
primary through 
the junior col- 
lege, to both boys 
and girls, men 
and women. 

At first the 
academic depart- 
ment was added 
to meet the lack 
of early training 
among the theo- 
logical students. 
Without lessening 
in the slightest 
degree the em- 
phasis which has 
always been 
placed on minis- 
terial education, 
Stillman Insti- 
tute broadened its 
scope and aim 
so as to train 
young women also 
for Christian 





Bukumba 





work. The women of our Church began to feel strongly 
that as Stillman was training the colored man, so also 
it should train the colored woman, that she might be a 
better homemaker and better in the activities of her 
church. The call was sent out by the Woman’s Auxiliary 
for funds to erect a school for colored girls. The result 
was the establishment and equipment of the Bukumba 
Bible Training School. This school is housed in a 
handsome three-story Winsborough building, built in 
response to this call. 


The Bukumba Bible Training School is named in 
memory of Bukumba, the Negro nurse whom Mrs. 
Motte Martin brought with her from Africa and who 
died in Atlanta, Ga., in 1920. The work of this de- 
partment is patterned in some measure after our Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Training School at Richmond, Va. The 
purpose of the school is to educate and train the lay 
workers, both men’ and women, for useful Christian 
service in connection with the Church, either at home 
or abroad. ‘The entire course is filled with the mis- 
sionary spirit and the purpcese is to develop men and 
women who will carry the message of the Gospel where- 
ever they go. The practical and industrial side of life 
is also developed. 

The industrial department of Stillman provides shop 
work for the boys, and training in hcme economics for 
the girls. The work for the boys does not attempt to 
fit them for a trade, but to train them for keeping up 
their homes and farms. They have instructions in scien- 
tific methods of farming, blacksmithing, wood-working, 
painting, soldering, etc. 

For the girls there is practical work in cooking, sew- 
ing, laundrying, and dressmaking. The aim of this 
work is preparation for home making. Realizing that 
ihe majority of the girls will soon go into homes of 
their own, the attempt is made to impress upon them 
the opportunity for service to their race by the im- 
provement of home conditions. After the first year in 
clothing work, many of the girls are able to make a large 
number of their own clothing supplies and some go out 
to find in this a means of financial support. 

Stillman covers 109 acres of fertile land. There is 
a beautiful campus with five buildings used for school 
purposes, three dwellings for professors and out-houses 
for the farm. This year, 1927-28, there is an enroll- 
ment of nearly 200 students in all the departments, not 
including the primary department, which has forty chil- 
dren from the first to the sixth grade. 

The Bukumba Bible School is laying a foundation 
for larger growth. Miss Alberta Poague, a graduate of 
the Assembly’s Training School, teaches over seventy 


students in the junior college and the high school. She- 


also has a class of five women coming every day for 
instruction in the Bible. Two of her pupils are lay 
preachers in the Methodist Church and go out into the 
country every Sunday and preach to some small church. 
In this way, little Bukumba’s wish that the plantation 
people might have better preaching and teaching is being 
realized in a small way. 

Upon assuming my duties as Superitendent of the 
Negro work, I received a very pathetic letter from one of 
our ministers asking if I could send him an educated 
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INSTITUTE 


A panoramic view of 


the entire campus. 





1. Girls’ Dormitory 











If you want to see how the 
campus appears, cut out these pic- 
tures and place them side by side 
in the order of the numbers from 


left to right. 














3. Boys’ Dormitory 
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girl with some training in practical nursing to care for 
his invalid wife that he might be more able to carry on 
his church work. There is a great need among our 
white people for training practical nurses among the 
colored women. Schools for training these women are 
exceedingly rare. 

About the same time I received this letter I saw that 
in one of our Southern states about 4,000 Negro peo- 
ple died in one year without any medical aid. It seemed 
to me that I could hear a cry for help coming up from 
the thousands of Negro women and little children, who 
were sick and dying without attention. Here was a 
call from which I could not escape, and since that date 
I have been praying the Lord to open the way and 
furnish the means for the establishment of a Training 
School for Practical Nursing at Stillman Institute. We 
want to train Negro girls to go out and minister in the 
Master’s name in the homes of white people and in the 
homes of Negro people where there is sickness and dis- 
ease. : 

We believe that in doing this we will be helping to 
solve one of the gravest of our domestic problems and 
we believe that we will be acting in accordance with our 
Savior’s wish, for he said: “I was sick and ye visited 
me; I say unto you inasmuch as you have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, you have done 
it unto me.” The good women of our Church have 
taken it upon themselves to devote their Birthday Offer- 
ing to the establishment of this training school. This 
action is encouraging to those of us who are laboring at 
Stillman. It is encouraging to our students, and we 
believe that the Birthday Gift will make glad the heart 
of our Master. 

Atlanta, Ga. 





Miss Alberta Poage, head of Bukumba Bible 


School. 





What Stillman Institute Has Done For Me 


WEBER MITCHELL 


TILLMAN INSTITUTE opened its doors for the 
S training of girls and young women in the fall of 

1922. For many years it had been training young 
men, but not until the time mentioned above were girls 
and young women trained here. I entered school here 
as a boarder that term and have been a pupil ever since. 
Now this is my Senior year, and I am glad to look 
back and try to enumerate some of the many things 
Stillman has done for me. 

One of the first impressions made upon me was the 
kindness of the instructors. Unlike many institutions 
of which I have heard, Stillman Institute does not rule 
with an “iron hand.” When we make mistakes, our 
teachers are patient and quick to forgive. This kind, 
forgiving spirit has deeply impressed me, and I hope 
has become a part of me. 

While Stillman Institute is a Presbyterian school, it 
is broad and far-reaching in its influence. Students of 
other denominations are received here with the same 
kindness as that shown those of the Presbyterian Church. 
This broad-minded, Christ-like example is a valuable 
lesson, and I hope I shall never grow narrow in my work 


for the Master, but be helpful to all that I can, as Ll 
have learned here at Stillman. 


In the classroom I have greatly benefited. Our teach- 
ers are painstaking, and endeavor to give us thorough 
training. The Bible is one of our daily text-books, and 
my Bible teacher is indeed fine. I would not be willing 
to accept anything in exchange for the valuable Bible 
lessons taught me here. I believe that no school has 
a better prepared teacher of Domestic Science than Still- 
man Institute. I have been taking Domestic Science each 
term that I have been here, and I really feel that | 
am well prepared in that work. 

Above all, Stillman has helped me to live a better 
life, a more careful, Christian life. This help has 
come through the Y. W. C. A., the various Bible lessons 
and lectures, and the very lives of my instructors. 

Stillman has done much to shape my life for use- 
fulness. God bless this great school. May her doors 
remain open to humanity and may she continue to help 
others as she has helped me. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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The Resurrection 


JoNATHAN H. Brooks 


(Here is another indirect evidence of the cultural 
achievements which may be expected now from the 
Negro of college training. The poem, The Resurrection, 
was written by Jonathan H. Brooks. It was awarded a 
prize in the contest conducted last spring by the maga- 
zine, “Opportunity.” Mr. Breoks is a student in 
Tougaloo College, in Mississippi.) 


His friends went off and left Him dead 
In Joseph’s subterranean bed, 

Embalmed with myrrh and sweet aloes, 
And wrapped in snow-white burial clothes. 


Then shrewd men came and set a seal 
Upon his grave, lest thieves should steal 
His lifeless form away, and claim 

For him an undeserving fame. 


“There is no use,” the soldiers said, 

“Of standing sentries by the dead.” 
Wherefore, they drew their cloaks around 
Themselves, and fell upon the ground, 

And slept like dead men, all night through, 
In the pale moonlight and chilling dew. 


A muffled whiff of sudden breath 
Ruffled the passive air of death. 


He woke, and raised himself in bed; 
Recalled how he was crucified; 
Touched both hands’ fingers to his head, 
And lightly felt his fresh-healed side, 
Then with a deep triumphant sigh, 

He coolly put his grave-clothes by— 
Folded the sweet white winding sheet, 
The toweling, the linen bands, 

The napkin, all with careful hands— 
And left the borrowed chamber neat. 


His steps were like the breaking day 
So soft across the watch He stole, 
He did not wake a single soul, 

Nor spill one dewdrop by the way. 





Now Calvary was loveliness; 

Lilies that flowered thereupon 

Pulled off the white moon’s pallid dress, 
And put the morning’s vesture on. 


“Why seek the living among the dead ? 
He is not here,” the angel said. 


The early winds took up the words, 

And bore them to the lilting birds, 

The leafing trees, and everything 

That breathed the living breath of spring. 


—The Congregationalist. 





The Negro Nurse 


FRANKLIN NICHOLS 


HE problem of health is recognized as one of the 
most serious problems affecting Negro people. 
Sickness is a conspicuous cause for much of the 

Negro family disorganization and economic inadequacy. 
Statistics reveal that though the race has made con- 
siderable progress in reducing its mortality rates, it 
still pays a terrific toll to disease. Invall these situa- 
tions his rates are much higher than these affecting the 
native-born whites around him. Negro people do not 
have these high rates merely because of race. It largely 
results from the environmental conditions in which 
the greater number of Negroes live. These conditions 
are susceptible to improvement. This fact has already 
been shown by the Negro’s reaction to better educa- 
tional, economic and social influences as these affect 
his health rates. 


We are particularly concerned with the recruiting and 
training of cclored nurses. The nurse is one of the 
most important elements in health machinery and ad- 
ministration. Not only is hers the task of assistance 
in the amelioration in the illness of the patient, but. it 
is also one of co-cperation in extending information in 
relation to health through the families and communities 
that she touches. The nurse is recognized as an essen- 
tial agent in the promotion of hetter health. 

In the South where there exists the greatest Negro 


concentration there is an imperative need for more ade- 
quate facilities for the training of colored nurses. Fre- 
quently when colored women wish standardized training 
they find it better to go north for this education. Un- 
fortunately in too many instances they refuse to return 
south. The migration of Negroes northward has re- 
sulted in opportunites for them heretofore not open. 
Yet the South offers increasing chances for this work 
and also presents a challenge. There is, too, an increas- 
ing appreciation on the part of southern health agencies 
cf the need for more attention to the Negro health situa- 
tion. One of the important problems of the future is to 
secure a commensurate number of nurses as a part of the 
developing health machinery. 


There are several projects in which her services are 
needed and in which opportunities should open up for 
employment. Negro schools are more and more con- 
sidering the health of their students. The various 
health departments, both county and-.state, must come 
increasingly to depend upon the nurse for the distri- 
bution of much of their educational propaganda. There 
is the development of industries in the South. Many 
of the great industrial concerns are opening plants and 
factories and it is expected that these will include many 
ideas of industrial welfare for their workers. Indus- 
tries have long ago recognized the value and need for 
well-trained nurses as part of the welfare program. 

Not only does the spirit of altruism and Christian 
ethics demand more practical attention to the Negro 
health problem but the general health ‘interest makes it 
imperative. Progressive health workers long ago recog- 
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nized the futility and extravagance involved in any 
health program which does not contemplate the total 
pepulation of a community. We have no scheme of 
separation in America which affects the spread of dis- 
ease. Contact is one of the main factors in the prev- 
alence of infectious and contagious conditions. The 
Negroes provide the vast domestic service in the South. 
They come in frequent association with members of 
the family which they serve. They nurse the children, 
cook and handle the food and clothing of their employ- 
ers. They move and touch the people around them in 
the market place and in the stores. 

The Negro is affected by the diseases around him 
and his health suffers to the extent that he comes in 
touch with these conditions. So also does he affect the 
health of the people with whom he mingles when he 
himself is sick or is a carrier of infection from his home 
and his streets. The health of individuals and races 
is an interdependent matter and requires that all units 
of the population of a community be raised as high in 
efficiency as possible as co-operative units for mutual 
protection and the enjoyment of good health. This can 
only be done by the application of health machinery in 
the most adequate manner to the community as a whole. 
In reaching the Negro group the colored nurse should 
prove to be a most valuable asset. 

New Vork City. 


Negro Education 


FTER quoting statistics which show that, until 
very recently, though there are one-third as many 
Negroes in the sixteen states as whites, only one- 

tenth of the investment in school property has been used 
for them, The Christian Educator says: 

“Tt should be noted, however, that the South at this 
time is bravely facing the educational needs of the 
Negro, as well as the whites, and marked advance is 
noted in each of the states and the district. More 
money is being expended for the education of the Negro 
than ever. High schools are being erected and the school 
terms lengthened, large appropriations are being made 
to the state institutions for Negro education, and the 
State is looking to the denominational schools to furn- 
ish teachers for the rapidly expanding public school 
education of the Negro. In each state there is now a De- 
partment of Negro education, urban and rural. ‘These 
departments are pushing the education of the Negro as 
rapidly as possible, so that while the situation shows tre- 
mendous needs and inadequate provision for the Negro, 
the trend in the South is onward, looking to the educa- 
tion of all its citizens, white and black.” 


Schooling for Southern Negroes. 
—The Missionary Review of the World—April, 1927. 














The Black Mammy 


Mrs. J. T. Tirrorp 


You ax me why I love dese folks, 
Me, whuh was born a.slave? 

Kase dey was mine, an’ I wus the’rs, 
An’ all I hed dey gave 

An’ when we meets aroun’ de throne— 
How soon I do not keer— 

De fust I greets among de saints 
Will be my mistis dear! 





An’ if my Lord shall say to me, 
(Oh, won’t his voice soun’ sweet?) 

“Here is one star that you have won,” : 
I'll lay hit at her feet! 

Fur she’s de one will fetch me dare, 
Her ’zample, don’t you see, 

She min’stered to de leas’ of dese, 
An’ one de leas’ was me! 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 








Early Presbyterian Work Among Negroes 





(Eprtor’s Nore:—The following article is taken from Dr. W. D. Weatherford’s, “The Negro from Africa to 


America,” Chapter XII, 


PRESBYTERIANS WORK FOR SIAVES 


HE Presbyterian Church entered America in 1705 
: or 1706, when the first Presbytery was established 

at Freehold, New Jersey. Virginia in these early 
days had strict laws of conformity in religion, but the 
Presbyterians streamed down the Shenandoah Valley 
from Pennsylvania, and formed a line of defense against 
the western Indians, so they were left rather free as te 
their worship. Visiting ministers came down from 
Pennsylvania from time to time to edify the people. 
In 1738 John Craig was sent to the Shenandoah Valley 
as a regular minister. In 1747 Samuel Davies came 
into Virginia with “license for four meeting houses.” 
The counties in which he labored were Hanover, Hen- 
rico, Goochland, Caroline, and Louisa. Reverend Mr. 
Davies began at once to preach to the Negroes, for 
Jonathan Edwards writes in 1749: “I heard lately a 
credible account of a remarkable work of conviction 
and conversion among whites and Negroes at Hanover, 
Va., under the ministry of Mr. Davies.” In 1755, 
Davies appealed for help to the London Society fer 
Promoting Christian Knowledge Among the Poor. He 
wrote: 

‘The poor, neglected Negroes, who are so far from 
having money to purchase books that they themselves 
are the property of others; who were originally African 
savages, and never heard of the name of Jesus and his 
gospel until they arrived at the land of their slavery in 
America; whom their masters generally neglect, and 
whose souls none care for, as though immortality were 
not a privilege common. to them as with their masters— 
these poor, unhappy Africans are objects of my com- 
passion, and I think the most proper cbjects of the 
society’s charity. The inhabitants of Virginia are com- 
puted to be about 300,000 men, one-half of which num- 
ber are supposed to be Negroes There are 
multitudes of them in different places who are willing 
and eagerly desirous to be instructed and to embrace 
every opportunity of acquainting themselves with the 
doctrines of the gospel; and though they have generally 
very little help to learn to read, yet to my agreeable 
surprise many of them, by dint of application in their 
leisure hours, have made such progress that they can 
intelligibly read a plain author, and especially their 
Bibles; and pity it. is that any of them should be with- 
out them.” 


Rev. Ropert Henry’s WorRK' FOR SLAVES 


Another faithful worker of the Presbyterian Church 
in Virginia was Reverend Mr. Robert Henry: 

“This man judiciously turned much of his atten- 
tion to the Negroes, and to them his ministry was at- 
tended with abundant success. Many were converted 
and gathered into the Church at Cub Creek. As this 
congregation was situated on the northern bank of 
Staunton River, where the land is very fertile, there 





“The Religious Life of the Negro,” now out of print.) 


were several large estates, possessing many slaves, 
within reach of the house of worship where he preached. 

“The Rev. Henry Lacy succeeded Mr. Henry, dur- 
ing whose minisirations at Cub Creek about two hun- 
dred were added to the Church. There were sixty 
belonging to the Church under the care of Mr. Cob.” 
(Rev. W. S. Plumer’s report.) 


PRESBYTERIAN EVANGELISM 

Constant reference to Negro evangelization is madé 
throughout the minutes of the various Presbyterian 
Assemblies. The minutes of the 1825 Assembly read: 

“We notice with pleasure the enlightened attention 
which had been paid to the religious instruction and 
evangelizing of the unhappy slaves and free people of 
color of our country in some regions of our Church. 
We would especially commend the prudence arid zeal 
combined in this work of mercy by the Presbyteries of 
Charleston, Union, Georgia, Concord, South Alabama, 
and Mississippi. The millions of this unhappy people 
in cur country, from their singular condition as brought 
to the gospel by a peculiar providence, constitute -at 
home a mission field of infinite importance and of-a 
most inviting character. No more honored name can 
be conferred on a minister of Jesus Christ than that of 
Apostle to the American slaves; and no service can 
be more pleasing to the God of Heaven or more useful 
to our beloved country than that which this title desig- 
nates.” 


PLANTERS ORGANIZE FOR RELIGIOUS WORK 

In 1837, there was organized in Liberty County, 
Georgia, an “Association for the Religious Instruction 
of the Negroes.” Planters were,the prime movers in 
this work. I have been able to find a few of the orig- 
inal printed reports of this Association, edited by the 
Rev. C. C. Jones. In the eleventh annual report run- 
ning comments on work of the Presbyterians for 1845 
show deep interest. ‘The Synod of Georgia reported, 
“The spiritual interests of the colored people have re- 
ceived increased attention.” ‘The general rule in coun- 
try churches is to devote half the Sabbath to them”’ 
(i. e., the Negroes). The Synod of West Tennessee re- 
ports, “The attention of most of our churches has been 
specially directed to the religious instruction of our 
colored population.” ‘The Synod of Kentucky was plan- 
ning for a missionary “whose duty it shall be to travel 
through the state and preach to the Negroes as he may 
have opportunity, and endeavor to arouse the churches 
and ministry to increased exertion upon this subject.”’- 
The Synod of Alabama, which had for years been 
active in its work for Negroes, appointed a committee 
this year “to give the whole subject careful attention 
with a view to the production of the entire class of 
our colored population.” The Synod of Mississippi 
boasted that it was leading all synods in its work for 
Negroes. One of its missionaries, supported inde- 
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pendently by planters, wrote: ‘To no people do I find 
the same delight in preaching the Gospel. My Sabbath 
congregation is large and sometimes overflowing, the 
people attentive and orderly as any white congregation.” 


Dr. JOHN ADGER 


About this time (1847) in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, a rather remarkable movement was started by Dr. 
John B. Adger, a returned Presbyterian missionary 
from Armenia. He laid before the Charleston Preby- 
tery a plea for organizing Negroes into a separate and 
independent church of which he should be pastor. The 
basis of his plea was that Negroes could not be accom- 
modated in the space of the galleries allowed to them 
in white churches, that they did not attend the white 
churches, and that the white people had an obligation 
to give them the gospel. There was at first much op- 
position lest the church might become a center of in- 
surrection. Dr. Adger wrote: 

“The real ground of the opposition which I encoun- 
tered on the part of many in the Charleston community, 
had a history which I have already given, and to which 
I must now again allude. Twenty-five years previously 
a plot had been discovered among the Negroes for a 
murderous insurrection against the white people. Many 
Negroes were arrested and tried, but most of them be- 
ing found innocent, were released, yet some thirty- 
five or forty of them were executed. Of these, I my- 
self, when a boy eleven years old, saw twenty-two 
hanged on one gallows. A very profound impression 
was made by these occurrences upon both the white 
and black population of the city. Unfortunately, 
whether justly or not, a separate colored church, which 
had existed some years, with a most excellent Negro 
man for its minister, was accused of some complicity 
in the plot. The storm that arose wrecked the church.” 


NEGRO CHURCH BUILDINGS IN CHARLESTON 

Just three months after Dr. Adger made his proposal, 
the Diocesan Convention of the Episcopal Church in 
South Carolina met in St. Michaels Church in Charles- 
ton. This convention appointed Reverend Paul Trapier 
to establish an independent church for Negroes, of which 
he should be in charge. 

When the two church buildings—Presbyterian and 
Fpiscopal-—were in process of erection, a mob gathered 
one night at the Episcopal edifice and were about to pull 
the walls down. Dr. Adger says: 

“Several influential citizens, jealous for the honor 
of their city, appeared in time to persuade the multi- 
tude to desist, promising that they would call a public 
meeting to test the sense of the community on the ques- 
tion. This meeting appointed a committee of fifty, of 
which Daniel Ravenel, Sr., was the chairman, to in- 
quire into the matter. This committee corresponded 
with intelligent gentlemen all over the South, to col- 
lect information which should lead the city to a wise 
decision. Then another public meeting was called, and 
the City Hall was filled with an eager throng of lead- 
ing men. The report of the committee of fifty was 


read, decidedly favoring the movement as both wise 
and good. The opposition was heard, first through 


their leader. I cannot recall his name, but my recol- 
lection is that he was no citizen of Charleston, a com- 
parative stranger amongst us, and a man of not very 
good character. Then the Hon. Francis H. Elmore, 
who had been elected to fill out the unexpired term in 
the United States Senate of the lamented Calhoun, 
moved the adoption of the report in a very eloquent 
speech. James L. Petigru, then, in many respects, the 
topmost citizen of Charleston, rose to second it. Mr. 
Elmore was a member of the congregation of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, and his wife was a professing 
member. He had favored my project strongly from 
the very beginning, and I had supposed, of course, 
he would speak; but the speech of Mr. Petigru had 
not been counted on. It was such a speech as is not 
often heard. I wish I could recall and report it. 
Thc assembly was thrilled as this great citizen poured 
forth his feelings. But when he came to speak on 
the ‘liberty of teaching’ what was true and good to all 
men, his big heart swelled with emotion, and so did 
those of his hearers. All I remember is ‘the liberty 
of teaching! why, sirs, that was what brought many 
of our fathers here.’ Petigru was a Huguenot. The 
assembly understood his allusion. Not many words 
were required to be added. The question was settled 
in Charleston for all time. The nightmare, which had 
oppressed the mind and heart of the city for twenty- 
five years, vanished.” 


Dr. GIRARDEAU’S MINISTRY 


Dr. Adger was succeeded as pastor of this Negro church 
by Dr. Girardeau, under whom the work prospered 
greatly. “Starting with thirty-six members in 1854, 
there were in 1860 over 600 enrolled members, with a 
regular congregation of 1,500 attendance.” In 1857 
Dr. Girardeau made an elaborate argument before the 
Synod in favor of the “Separate System,” as it was 
styled. Dr. Girardeau was one of the greatest preachers 
of his time in the Presbyterian Church. Colonel Robb, 
a prominent lawyer of Middle Tennessee Regiment, 
C. S. A., a delegate to the National Democratic Conven- 
tion held at Charleston in 1860, went with General 
Benjamin F. Butler of Massachusetts to hear Girardeau 
preach to his Negro congregation. Colonel Robb de- 
scribed the occasion as follows: 


“The prayer of the preacher was earnest, simple and 
humble as of a man pleading with God. The singing 
was general, heartfelt and grand. The sermon was ten- 
der and spiritual, and though profound, was plain, de- 
livered with fire and unction. After the preacher took 
his seat, deeply impressed, I was with closed eyes medi- 
tating on the wonderful sermon, when I heard some one 
sobbing. Looking around I saw General Butler’s face 
bathed in tears. Just then the church officers came for 
the usual collection and at once General Butler drew 
from his pockets both hands full of silver coin (put 
there to tip the waiters), and cast it into the basket, with 
the audible remark, ‘Well, I have never heard such a 
man and have never heard such 2 sermon.’ ” 

Thus the Presbyterian Church was giving of the finest 
flower of her ministry to bring the religious message to 
the Negroes. 
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The Essential Unity of 
Humanity 


Rev. WILL WINTON ALEXANDER 


ERY slowly the world learns the New Testament 

teaching as to the essential unity of humanity. 

Any successful racial co-operation must have this 
in mind. It has sometimes been lost sight of in the 
South. Negro communities have been thought of as a 
group apart. Right thinking whites and Negroes do not 
desire the amalgamation of the racial stocks; without 
this the races in America will continue to be bound to- 
gether in a common life. No lines of separation can 
change the fact that men are neighbors. The races are 
one in physical well-being, economic destiny, and moral 
progress. Sickness among Negrces means sickness for 
white neighbors; a denial of full protection of the law 
to the humblest Negro means the break-down of legal 
protection for all. The state which led the nation in 
1921 in the number of Negroes iynched, led also in the 
number of acts of mob violence against whites, the cli- 
max being reached in a reported tarring and feathering 
of a white woman. When the Ku Klux were accused 
of the latter, the official organ of that organization re- 
ported that the crime had been committed by white 
women. 

Unbelief and cynicism alone can defeat good will and 
racial justice. A cynical American, white or colored, in 
relation to this question is as dangercus as a traitor in 
war. To the Church, white and colored, the nation has 
a right to look for the power to beget the faith that is 
needed to sclve this problem. ‘These churches, what- 
ever else they evangelize, at home or in foreign lands, 
must aggressively attempt to Christianize American race 
relations or lose the loyalty and confidence of thoughtful 
people. To awaken the faith which wculd make inter- 
racial co-operation real in America is a service worthy 
of the highest things men have ever expected of the 
Church. 

The races in America have a better chance to build 
good will and co-operation than anywhere else in the 
world. A common language brings Negro and white 
workmen infinitely nearer than if they spoke strange 
tongues. Here the races have a common flag. No flag 
in the world has back of it such a philosophy upon which 
to build race co-operation. No one can question the 
loyalty of Negro Americans. They have fought with 
American armies from the Boston Massacre to Metz. 
Their patriotism is one of the most beautiful things in 
the nation. 

Christianity is the greatest influence in the world. 
The God who hath made of one blood all nations of men 
is the acknowledged God of white and Negro Americans. 
In the first centuries this faith overleaped racial dis- 
tinctions such as are not today to be found in the entire 
world. American Christians, white and Negro, must 
assert this common faith anew for the sake of the races 
everywhere throughout the world. 

Atlanta, Georgia. 


—The Missionary Review of the World. 





The Negro Home 


Mrs. Booker T. WASHINGTON 











T AFFORDS me great pleasure to be here this after- 
| noon and to be able to say a word or two in the 

interest of the women of my race and therefore in 
the interest of the South, which I love and of which 
I am a definite part; for I was born in the State of 
Mississippi, educated in the State of Tennessee, and am 
a citizen of the State of Alabama. There is no question 
which affects any part of the South in which I am not 
interested and for which I am not willing to give both 
time and strength. 

There are a great many important subjects to which 
I might call your attention, but the time is too short, 
and I am going straight to the question which, above 
all others, appeals to me—‘“The Negro Home,” the 
Negro home life. If there is any one thing in which 
we are lacking as a race, it is in our ideals of home 
life. It is not necessary to say why this is. I do not 
lay the blame at the door of any one; but we have 
come up under a system which, so far as our race was 
concerned, did not take into consideration our home 
or family. 

The great difference between your women and my 
women is that from their earliest childhood they were 
taught the sacredness of the hearthstone and my women 
were left to drift and to pick up their ideals, and 
ideas too, by chance. Slavery was a system which 
considered the mistress and not the maid, and to-day, 
in this conference, you and I are facing this fact; and 
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‘I am sure that with the courage which the women in 
this conference must have, and with the desire which 
the women of my race have, we are going to be able 
to meet the difficulties which surround our race in 
their home life and bring about an improvement. 

In every home there must be a father and a mother, 
and the children in that home must be taught respect 
for both mother and father, and certainly mother and 
father must be taught that children have certain rights. 

In all of our schools this question of the home life 
is receiving special attention, because those of us who 
are teachers realize that our civilization depends upon 
the training which we receive for the making of homes 
and for the carrying out of high home ideals. You 
will find that younger colored women are bending their 
energy now more than ever to building up the right 
sort of homes and making the right sort of home life 
for their women and for their people in general. 

A definite illustration may not be out of place. Som: 
ten or fifteen years ago we visited a large plantation, 
several miles out from where the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute now stands, which was popu- 
lated by hundreds of tenants—men, women, boys, and 
girls. At that time many of the people working on 
this plantation had been taken from the jails in the 
county seat and were working out their time on this 
place. There were at that time many such plantations, 
many such conditions, and many of these people had 
been convicted of crimes, some of them small and some 
of them large. This particular plantation had no real 
home life, there were just little cabins which had come 
down to the plantation from the days of slavery. Men, 
women, boys, and girls took up their abode in any of 
them. The people on the plantation had little or no 
idea of the proper way in which to bring up their 
children; they had little or no idea of the sort of food 
necessary for the body; they gave little or no thought 
to their moral or spiritual life. It made very little 
difference to the people on that plantation whether 
there was in those cabins a legal husband or wife or 
not. These people had simply been left to themselves 
to drift, as it were, without any training, without any 
guidance, without any help whatever from the people 
who at that time controlled the plantation. 

Many women from our school spent the week-end on 
this plantation for more than twelve years, going from 
cabin to cabin teaching Sunday school, organizing 
boys’ clubs, organizing sewing classes for girls, organiz- 
ing mothers’ clubs, conducting newspaper reading clubs 
for men, and doing all these things to improve the 
people physically, spiritually, morally, and _ educa- 
tionally. The result is that the life of the plantation 
is entirely changed; the people have their schools, have 
their churches; they have larger and better homes; they 
have changed their ideals altogether, and they are, there- 
fore, happier, and they are a pride to themselves and 
a pride to those of us who have given them our time. 

ur women are responsive; they want to improve; 
they want better homes; they want higher ideals in 
their home life. We can help them in this matter if 
we can be assured of the sympathy and co-operation of 
the women present at this conference. 


I often wonder if white women realize that the 
colored women living side by side with them, bringing 
up their children, not under the proper influence, not 
living the right sort of lives, not interpreting the ideals 
set fur them, influence their own children and their 
family. If more of them realized this, I am sure we 
would have a greater number who would be willing to 
take hold of these women and children and their families 
and help create for them the ideals in their homes 
which they should have. 


Too many of our friends regard us in an entirely 
different light from themselves. They appear to imagine 
that, although they have had two or three hundred 
years ahead of us in education, in moral training, 
and in all things that go to make up decent citizenship, 
we can start out behind them and, with little or no 
help, with little or no attention, with little or no train- 
ing, keep up with them. This is not fair, and I can- 
not but believe that the women in this conference see 
the unfairness of a situation like this. We would 
have to be endowed more highly than you to be able 
to start out two hundred and fifty years after you and 
then catch you under the present circumstances. 

We are a responsive people; we are an imitative 
peopie. We have been taught that what you do is cor- 
rect; we still think that to a great extent. What re- 
sponsibility, therefore, rests upon the white women of 
the South! It is somewhat like the responsibility of 
mother and father to their children. You are the 
people who have had the opportunity, you have had 
the chance; and naturally one feels that the women 
who have had the chance are women who know what 
to do. 

I should like to see our homes put upon a different 
plane. I should like to see better streets, better houses, 
better police protection for our homes. In fact, we 
will never satisfy the women of this conference until 
we have a better chance in the towns and places where 
we live to work out our destiny onthe same plane upon 
which every other woman works hers out. 

One cther thing is very closely allied with the home 
life of our people, and that is the education and train- 
ing of our people. I wonder how many women in 
this rocm know that all over the South, in country 
districts, the average limit of the public school for 
our children is about four months, and in some dis- 
tricts not quite as much, and I wonder how many 
women in this room feel that it is fair for the average 
white child to have the chance to go to school seven 
or eight months in the year when the colored child 
has only four months. We would have to be a very 
superior people if in any way, with this difference be- 
tween us, we could cope with you. 

I believe that you expect our children to be decent 
citizens. These they cannot be if there is no improve- 
ment made in the amount of character and education 
now given them. I wonder how many of you realize 
that in many country districts our children are still 
being taught in the churches; our teachers are still, 
in the country districts, very poorly paid and very poorly 
trained. Can, you imagine some of those colored teach- 
ers not having gone through the fifth grade? Have 
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you ever thought of the country girl whose mother wrong. We both have our grievances, but in this con- 


happens to be a servant in some onc’s family securing 
a position as a teacher in the rural district simply 
because something must be found for the daughter of 
the cook or washerwoman? 

A great many people complain that we are leaving 
the farm; we are leaving the country. We are. It is 
not because we prefer the city, but we want improved 
conditions for our children; we want better schoolhouses, 
longer terms, and better educated teachers. Scientific 
cooking, dressmaking, and agriculture are subjects that 
should be in all of our schools in the country districts, 
and the child at a very early age should be taught these 
subjects. Schoolhouses in the rural districts should be 
social centers, places where parents, children, and 
friends get together and discuss the various phases of 
life and so bring understanding to all concerned. 

We are living here in the South together, you in your 
home and I in mine. This is exactly as it should be, 
I think; but we can be interested in the things which 
have to do with the development and growth of each 
-other and of our beloved South. I think I can ap- 
preciate your difficulties from your standpoint, and I 
hope I shall never reach the point where I have the 
fecling that I am right and other people are altogether 





A view of the Library at Stillman which contains 2,500 volumes 


ference we have taken the first step to correct these 
grievances. Let us make no mistake; let us realize that 
we are two separate races living in a country side by 
side, each equally responsible for the good citizenship 
of the country, and therefore each equally deserving 
of a fair chance and fair play in every way. And I 
believe that there are women in this room this after- 
noon who are going to stand courageously for this 
chance, for this deal to a group of women who have 
had less than you have had. 

Give us a chance, play fair with us, and we promise 
you we will do our best to make good; but we are 
going to keep right at you until you do give us this 
chance, until you do recognize that we must have this 
chance. If we are to be the law-abiding, well-balanced, 
well-educated citizens that the South needs and wants 
and must have, if we are going to take our rightful 
place in the citizenship of this country, we must have 
it. 

We are going away from this meeting encouraged, 
and we are grateful to you women gathered here for 
your interest and for whatever steps you may deem it 
wise to take in our behalf.—Pamphlet, Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Council, M. E. Church, South. 
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Evangelism 


Rev. RALPH GILLAM 


An evangelist is a bringer of 
good tidings into a church or 
community. 

When an Evangelist visits a 
community, he is expected to do 
at least two things: 

(1) To preach so as to stir 
the church to activity and 
prayer. 

(2) To preach the word of 
God so that the Divine Spirit 
taking that word can use it in 
bringing conviction to the hearts 
and consciences of those who 
listen. He is not called upon 
to deal with theological ques- 
tions, neither is he expected to 
settle all doubts that an inquirer 
may have, but in an earnest, 
honest, powerful way to presen 
Jesus as the Saviour. who can 
overcome every difficulty and 
solve every problem which pre- 
sents itself to our lives demand- 
ing a solution. It goes without 
saying that the one thing need- 
ful in the churches of our land 
today is a real sensible, deeply 
spiritual revival of the religion 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

We need a revival that will 
awaken the Church to see her 
condition spiritually and then 
realize the responsibility which 
rests upon her as the Church of 
the living God. We need a re- 
vival which will help us to re- 
new vows long since broken, as 
well as to see our duty and then 
do it, and keep it up until we 
get truly right with God. We 
need a revival where the gospel of Christ can b2 
preached in power so that people who listen may see 
and realize their need of Jesus Christ as a Saviour in 
their lives. 

We need a revival that will be quiet in its character, 
but mightily convincing in its power. There is no such 
thing as conversion which is not preceded by conviction. 
We need a revival that will lead us to renew our interest 
in sacred things in the Church and Sunday school, and 
prompt us to offer our services without excuse whenever 
God calls upon us to serve Him. 

We need a revival that will renew our love for the 
Bible and cause the good old family altars of our 
fathers to be erected once more in the family circles, 
so that when our children go out into life to make 
homes for themselves they can look back and remem- 
her a praying father and mother, as well as a Chris- 





“I Knock” 


tian home where the family al- 
tar was a real part of the home 
life. We need a revival that 
will lay hold on the lives of the 
young men and women in our 
young peoples’ societies and 
reach cut inte the Sunday 
schools where the hope of the 
Church of the future is to be 
found in the boys and girls. 
We need a revival that will 
set up a standard of right liv- 
ing so that men will be ashamed 
to be affiliated with the forces 
which are opposed to the re- 
ligion of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We need a revival which will 


of the revivals barely scrape 
beneath the surface, and often. 
when the meetings are closed, 
many go back to their old way 
of living as though nothing of 
a religicus character had even 
taken place in their midst. 
They are like sailors at sea 
who in time of storm tie ropes 
to valuable pieces of cargo and 
let them drop into the sea, then 
pour oil on the waters, and 
after the storm has subsided 
they lay hold on the ropes and 
pull them on board ship again. 
So it is with some in our re- 
vival meetings who profess to 
forsake their sins during the 
white heat of the service, then 
after it has subsided—mean and 
contemptible as it may seem—- 
they lay hold on their sins once 
professedly forsaken, and are 
soon to be found as they were before, only worse. 

We need a revival of testimony for Christ, meetings 
where we are permitted to tell what religion means, 
and what it has done for us. What the world needs 
today is not great preachers, but rather witnesses who, 
being filled with the Spirit, shall gladly witness to the 
saving and keeping power of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Such a meeting brings joy and gladness to a church. 
We need a revival that will inspire us to believe in 
the future. Many seem to think that we are at present 
in a hopeless state, with crimes here and everywhere, 
and yet God’s side is the winning side, and while at 
times the clovds may look dark, and it may seem as 
though little pr -ress is being made, yet, in spite of all 
this, God’s side is the side of the final triumph, and 
one day, I do not know just when, they will crown 
Him (not with thorns but with shouts of praise) Lord 
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of all. My conception of a revival is a series of meet- 
ings where the plain truth of God’s work shall be 
preached and where everything legitimate shail be done 
to bring men and women to sce their need of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in their everyday life, that that life may 
be lived in such a manner as to cause it to be “‘accept- 
able unto God”. 

Nothing short of this will satisfy the great restless 
heart of this old world and gladden the great loving 
heart of our God in Heaven. 

More than thirty years of revival work over forty- 
four States in this country, as well as in the lands 
across the sea, has led me to believe that “God has 
never yet had a real chance to show what He can do 
with a life truly dedicated to His service.” “The 
Lord’s hand is not shortened, that it cannot save; 
neither His ear heavy, that it cannot hear: but your 
iniquities have separated between you and your God, 
and your sins have hid His face from you, that He 
will not hear.” (Isa. 59:1) Oh, that every one of 
our churches would remove every hindrance this year 
and actually put God to the test !—Presbyterian Outloor. 


The Spice Box 


How can you secure a full panoramic picture of 
the Stillman Institute Campus? 

How was Stillman Institute started? What for? 
What is its present aim? 

What is the purpose of the Bukumba Bible Train- 
ing School? 

What two-fold need will be met by a Training 
School for Practical Nursing at Stillman? 

What steps could be taken to help meet the health 
needs of the Negro? 

What two brilliant Scuthern Presbyterian preach- 
ers counted it a privilege to be pastor of a 
Negro Church in Charleston, S. C.? 

Why does Dr. Alexander think that the races in 
America have a better chance to build good will 
than elsewhere in the world? 

What is the average limit in country districts of 
the public school for Negroes throughout the 
South as reported by Mrs. Booker T, Washing- 
ton? 


Massa Jesus 


JoHN RICHARD MORELAND 


I’se toilin’, Massa Jesus, 

An’ de days move powerful slow, 
De task hit seem am nevah frew, 
An’ my lamp done burn so low 

I feah hit stop a-burnin’ 

Fo’ de Bridegroom retch my do’. 
Ise toilin’, Massa Jesus, 

An’ de days move powerful slow. 


I’se prayin’, Massa Jesus, 

Prayin’ whilst I watch an’ wait 
Twell de mighty angel Gab’el 
Opens wide de golden gate 

An’ blows de horn of Judg’ment 
Fer de little and de great. 

I’se prayin’, Massa Jesus, 
Prayin’ whilst I watch an’ wait. 


Ise singin’, Massa Jesus, 

Got a new song in my mouf, 

An’ I sing hit in de springtime, 
An’ when birds am wingin’ souf; 
I sing hit in de floodtime, 

An’ in de summah’s drouf. 

I’se singin’, Massa Jesus, 

Got a new song in my mouf. 


I’se trustin’, Massa Jesus, 

In de love so big and sweet 

Dat carried You to Calv’ry 

Whar dey nailed Your hands an’ feet 

To de cross . . . O Massa Jesus, 

Nailed Your blessid hands and feet! 

I’se trustin’, Massa Jesus, 

Twell in Glory Lan’ we meet! 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Lord of Mine 


By Karuerine I. H. Porter 


I met thee in the Sunlight, Lord of mine,— 

They told me I must love thee, but the wine 

Of young, glad life throbbed in my veins, and I, 
Content with flowers and sunshine, passed thee by. 


I met thee in the Shadow, I ord of mine, 
And in thy patient face saw love divine; 
But hard my heart had grown with loss and pain, 
And, in my grief, I passed thee by again. 


I met thee in the Valley, Lord of mine, 

And now I know what loss and pain were thine; 
For me thou bore it, and to thee I cry: 

“My Saviour and my God, pass me not by! 


“Whate’er thou sendest, blessed Lord of mine, 
Or life, or death, may all thy glories shine, 
While I on thine assurances rely 

That thou hast e’en forgot I passed thee by. 


“Henceforth for grace to serve thee, Lord of mine, 


I ask thee. 


Oh, may my weak heart entwine 


About thy strength, till thou shalt bear me High, 
Where, nevermore shall any pass thee by.” 


Pernambuco, Brazil. 





Here and There in Our Congo Mission 


CuHas. L. CRANE 


EPORTS from various departments of the Mis- 
R sion continue the note that is so emphasized in 
all our letters and in articles appearing from 
time to time in our church papers, the note of rapid 
change taking place in every phase of this country’s 
life. The “Dark Continent” will soon have become 
known as the continent of tremendous resources, though 
it still remains dark as to sin and ignorance. Africa 
is moving with astounding rapidity toward a certain 
type of civilization which promises much for the wel- 
fare of the white races, but which must be guarded 
and guided in its relation to the native peoples. 
Roughly speaking, your mission is at work in the 
section south of the Sankuri River, with that river as 
its northern boundary, the Kasai River as its western 
boundary and approximately the seventh parallel of 
latitude as its southern boundary. While there are 
several smaller missionary societies at work with other 
tribes in this territory, the responsibility for the Buluba- 
Lulua-speaking people is almost altogether our own. 
It is in this section that the largest diamond deposits 
occur, and one of the largest copper mines in the world 
is located nearby in what is known as the Katanga. 


The development and transport of the copper ore in the 
Katanga have brought about the changes that we so 
often mention as affecting the life of our native people. 
On the side of transportation, the side that has caught 
our imagination most and fills us with speculation as 
well as foreboding as to the future, is the near com- 
pletion of the Katanga-to-Kinshasa Railway. 

When Cecil Rhodes dreamed of a trunk line from 
Cairo to Cape Town, there were many who thought 
indeed his imagination had run riot; and when the line 
terminated at Elisabethville in Bélgian Congo, those 
who were skeptical felt that their doubts were fully 
justified. However, that this was no idle dream is 
proved by the fact that the journey between these two 
extremities of Africa can be made with comparative 
ease, partly by rail and partly by steamer, a waterway 
taking the place of a part of the formerly projected 
railway across Belgian Congo. It is further proved 


by the fact that the Belgians have carried out the idea 
of Rhodes in another direction by projecting a line 
from the terminus at Elisabethville to join their rail- 
way running from Matadi to Kinshasa in the Lower 
The Lower Congo Railway has been in opera- 
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tion for many years and is now being very greatly im- 
proved by better grades, tunnels and bridges. When 
the Katanga-to-Kinshasa route is finished, there will 


_be a continuous line from Cape Town to Matadi. Work 


has been pushed on this line from two different points 
in the Congo: from Ilebo on the Kasai River and from 
Bukama in southeast Congo. Only a short distance 
remains to be finished before the sections are joined 
and trains will be running. Even before this article 
appears in print in America, there will be copper- 
laden trains traversing the territory of your Congo 
Mission and discharging their cargo to river steamers 
at Ilebo. In the light of what has already been ac- 
complished, it is not unreasonable to expect that within 
a comparatively short time the intervening link between 
Ilebo and Kinshasa, perhaps seven hundred miles in 
length, will have been completed. This will mean a 
tremendous accomplishment for Belgium, the comple- 
tion of a railroad over two thousand miles in length, 
and this in the face of unusual difficulties. We shall 
shortly be connected by rail with South Africa, and by 
rail and steamer with Europe and America. The jour- 
ney into the heart of Central Africa will soon have 
lost its flavor of romance, and, except for the usual 
fatigue attending a long journey by train in a hot 
country, it will be made in comparative comfort. Truth 
again seems stranger than fiction. 


A Great Harvest AFTER TEN YEARS SEED SOWING 


It will soon be a decade since Bibanga station was 
founded. This has been a period of growth and devel- 
opment, and perhaps during no year las progress been 
greater, more real or more manifest than during the 
year just closed. This station seems to have some- 
what of the old enthusiasm for the gospel and some- 
thing of the old mass-movement that once characterized 
our ‘work as a whole. 

We quote from Rev. V. A. Anderson: ‘In this back- 
ward glance our eyes fall upon some who came as 
pioneers into this section even before missionaries ad- 
vanced to this frontier. In our eagerness to win new 
converts, we are apt to forget to be grateful for the 
steadfastness of those who have long been faithful 
followers of the Saviour. Lord, we thank Thee for 
men like Kasukasha, Kabeya Kasala, Luvungula and 
Banza John, whose love for Thee has not waxed cold, 
whose eye of faith has not dimmed, and whose spiritual 
force has not abated during these years of service. To 
us they represent genuine progress. 

_“For nearly the whole of the year, Bibanga’s full 
staff of three evangelistic men has been on the field, 
and conditions have been favorable for some good work. 
The spirit of unrest extant a year or two ago has largely 
subsided, and except for the harassing visits of labor 
recruiters at times, most of the countryside has begun 
to enjoy comparative peace. This has been conducive 
to the growth of the Kingdom. We have lost almost 
no religious workers during recent months through lure 
of lucrative positions with commercial and industrial 
companies, and the toll taken by sleeping-sickness and 
other disease has been small. 

“Tt is true we report fewer preaching points than we 








did a year ago. This does not mean retrenching. Vil- 
lages are being abandoned temporarily that the young, 
poorly-trained evangelists may go to the Morrison Bible 
School to become more fully equipped for the increas- 
ingly difficult duties that lie before them. Of the 150 
evangelists and teachers, 60 are now at the Bible School 
and ten more are begging to be sent. 

“The Christian Endeavor Society has functioned 
regularly and is proving a great blessing. Many young 
Christians have been developed -remarkably by this or- 
ganization. The opportunity it affords for the ‘redeemed 
of the Lord to say so’ cannot be overvalued.” 

The weekly evangelistic meetings held by our native 
workers’ wives indicate a state of genuine progress 
along spiritual lines. 


CHANCES AT LUSAMBO STATION 


For several years now the work at Lusambo has been 
subjected to many changes in personnel and manage- 
ment with consequent damage to spiritual growth. This 
is almost altogether due to the growing restriction upon 
our foreign mission work, the shortage of funds and 
workers making it necessary for us to concentrate our 
efforts where needed most. Beginning with 1922, the 
work at Lusambo has been gradually curtailed in order 
that funds might be available for the station at Lu- 
bondai, where we have a relatively larger field and 
population. In 1925 overtures were made to the Meth- 
odist Mission to take over the station itself as a trans- 
port base, the evangelistic work in the surrounding 
territory having already been divided between Mutoto 
and Bibanga Stations. Our Methodist brethren con- 
sented to do this as a three-year experiment, and two of 
their missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. J. J. Davis, were 
placed in charge. The evangelistic work of the local 
station, among the Buluba-speaking people, was left 
in the competent hands of our native pastor, Kabongo 
and his assistants, periodic visits being made by Mutotc 
missionaries to check up on the work. Mr. and Mrs. 
Daumery, two of our Belgian colleagues, were left at 
Lusambo until the station was taken over by the Metho- 
dists, and were then transferred to Mutoto. But when 
ve had settled down in complacency thinking our “Lus- 
ambo problem” had finally reached a happy solution, we 
were notified that conditions in the Methodist Mission 
make it impossible for them to hold on to the Lusambo 
Station. Their reasons were even better than ours, 
shortage of funds and a very much greater shortage of 
workers. So, here we are face to face with the problem 
again. What will ultimately be done with this matter is 
an open question, but it will be to the everlasting shame 
and discomfiture of us Protestants if we are finally forced 
to relinquish the hold that we had won at exceedingly 
great cost, surrendering our gains to the Romanists: 


PROGRESS AT LUBONDAI 

The territory surrounding Lubondai contains a large 

population and until 1924, when the station was opened, 
had been unreached by an evangelical mission. 

As before mentioned a, part of the territory of both 

Luebo and Mutoto has been taken over and this is be- 

ing ¢ angelized by evangelists formerly connected with 
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these two stations, but the new station is also branch- 
ing out into new territory and has a most encouraging 
outlook. The first large evangelistic conference was 
held in March, 1927, and this was a sort of “get-to- 
gether conference” when men from the old and the 
new territory had an opportunity to meet each other 
and tell about their work. One new elder was ordained 
and another very fine man was taken over from the 
Mutoto section. These are really “presiding elders’’ 
until the native Presbytery is fully in function, when 
they will probably become evangelistic superintendents. 

A very important chief from the Bakete tribe nearby 
came from his village one hundred miles away to see 
the station. He made a visit of ten days and was much 
impressed with what he saw, asking the native Chris- 
tians many questions about the work. At the end of 
his visit he showed his very manifest interest by asking 
for thirty evangelists for his villages. What a pity 
we haven’t the men to send him! 

Ten men have already been sent to the Morrison 
Bible Training School at Mutoto, and twenty-five are 
in training to be sent to that institution later. 

The medical work has grown rapidly. Natives come 
in every day with sleeping-sickness, until now we are 
treating over 100 cases every week. It is sad to see 
how many of these are children. The sleeping-sickness 
camp has grown from four houses to sixty. A chapel 
has been built in the ca:p and everyone attends serv- 
ices. Two boys from the medical department of Bibanga 
station have come to assist in that work at Lubondai. 
These are doing very well for beginners, and in spite 
of handicaps some successful operations have been per- 
formed and the natives are continually showing more 
confidence in the Mission doctor. 


LicHTs AND SHADOWS IN THE WoRK AT LUEBO AND 
MutToTOo 

The two oldest stations in the Mission have very 
many points in common in their evangelistic work, and 
the following statement regarding the baptized com- 
municants in their respective churches applies equally 
to each: “The shepherding of the large flock of Chris- 
tians in the local stations and in the outstations is be- 
coming more difficult each year. One might almost 
label fifty per cent of our membership as transients 
owing to the constant and increasing demand for native 
labor, and the lucrative offers being held out for such 
are extremely alluring. Many are enticed away for 
protracted periods.” It can only be hoped that this 
influx of natives into industrial centers is likewise 
carrying the gospel among many who have never been 
reached before; however, many of them unfortunately 
pass out of our reach altogether in spite of our efforts 
to keep in touch with them. 

Our three churches in the town of Luebo, which is a 
collection of small villages grouped around their re- 
spective chiefs, have been less affected by the economic 
pressure than the outstations as most of the inhabitants 
are engaged in local industries. 

The Luebo outstations number 149, the farthest be- 
ing about 200 miles away. Seventy-eight of these were 
visited during the year. Among the 375 new members 
admitted into the church at this station, some remark- 


able reports of perseverance are told. One old chief 
went to school with the children and learned to read 
so that he himself could follow the word of God. One 
woman persevered in the catechumen class for fifteen 
months until she could pass the test for church mem- 
bership, while still another also remained true in spite 
of being cruelly persecuted and maltreated by her rela- 
tives, who sought to make her relinquish her new-found 
faith. Some really old men have been plodding along 
learning the catechism until they could become church 
members. 

At Mutoto, while the most conspicuously encouraging 
feature of the year’s work has been the interest of the 
natives in self-support, there have been many evidences 
of life still throbbing in the pulse of the native church. 
The work among the native women is gradually assum- 
ing its rightful place in the hearts of our native work- 
ers. ‘This work has been pushed by several different 
methods, but principally by classes maintained especially 
for the women and girls. A conference was held at 
Mutoto in April for the wives of our out-station preach- 
ers, and this was attended by delegates coming from as 
far away as 60 miles. Gatherings for women are held 
regularly in the nearby villages. 

The principal work for women just now on the Mis- 
sion is the training school for evangelists’ wives which 
is maintained in connection with the Morrison Bible 
Training School. 


NATIVE LITERATURE 


In close connection with the educational work of *h> 
Mission is the increasing output of native literature 
that is gradually taking place. Textbooks, Bible com- 
mentaries, and a large amount of devotional literature 
are now appearing. When one considers what a vital 
part church papers play in the building up of our 
Christian lives, he can sincerely appreciate what it means 
to the natives with infinitely fewer books and papers 
to read, to have a paper like the “Kasai News’ (‘““Luma 
Lua Bena Kasai”) in his native.tongue. This paper 
is now being published monthly and is finding a readv 
reception on the part of the native people. One very 
pleasing feature that has recently been added is the 
illustrations, most of which are gathered from native 
sources and familiar scenes. 

We rejoice exceedingly in the near approach of the 
time when our Mission will have been far removed from 
the ranks of those against whom the reproach has stood 
for many years, that their entire literary output could 
be tied up in an ordinary pocket handkerchief. 


IN CONCLUSION 


We are ready to freely confess that our progress is 
not what we ourselves desire. We are grateful, how- 
ever, unto the King Of The Ages that He does not 
measure our success so much by our seeming accom- 
plishments as by the effort we put forth, the spirit in 
which we do our work and the purpose we have in 
view. May we have your prayers that each one of us 
may be found faithful, superior to all discouragements, 


pressing on toward the ultimate consummation of His 
Kingdom. 
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The Evangelistic Work of Bulape 


C. T. WHARTON 


HE inevitable preface of a report of the evangelis- 
B tic work in these years of tremendous upheaval in 

Central Africa, is the consideration of its relation 
to the wave of materialistic civilization that is sweep- 
ing over the land. The King of the Bakuba, who a few 
years ago wondered at the appearance of the first motor- 
cycle at his capital, is now touring his territory in his 
own Ford and is in process of procuring a second one! 
Mail planes zoom across his territery on regular schedule 
from the lower Ccngo while his subjects watch through 
modern telescopes or attempt to snap them with modern 
cameras. ‘Trains are beginning to run regularly on the 
partially completed road that bisects the kingdom. It 
is all but impossible to grasp the full significance of the 
sudden impact of all this upon a people who until a few 
years ago had been so securely immured behind their 
barriers of forest and plain and great rivers. 

A certain demoralizing effect was inevitable, but-.we 
have every cause to be grateful to God for the quiet 
years of seed-sowing that have gone before. ‘The peo- 
ple are not totally unprepared and the readjustment is 
finding many faithful ones who are able to choose 
wisely. Our foundations are being put to the fire test 
assuredly, but the testing is not without its value. 

It would put a strain on the most optimistic imagina- 
tion to paint the year in bright colors only. The num- 
ber of baptisms, while higher than last year is still 
distressingly low—only 112, and these are not pure 
gain for there have been a number of dismissals. A 
wave of virulent smallpox is partially accountable for 
this in that it practically paralyzed one entire district. 
Also we feel that although we passed our goal in gifts 
from the native church for the year, the total amount 
(3700.00 francs), is no great achievement in view of 
the tremendous depreciation in the value of the franc. 

Again we are not opening up new territory as rapidly 
as we could wish, though one limitation here is the slow- 
ness with which we are able to turn out well-equipped 
evangelists. 

There has been a great recrudescence of ““Buanga’’ or 
medicine-worship among one of the important sub- 
tribes. This medicine, known as “Lubaya” is a for- 
midable adversary as long as the people have any faith 
in it at all. It purports to do very wonderful and desir- 
able things for the village possessing it. It will kill 
off those who have an evil spirit that causes death to 
others; it will lower the general death rate; it will raise 
the birth rate; it will insure success in the chase. Some 
of cur converts have gone blithely into this “medicine’’, 
many have been forced in by the villagers. 

Now for some of the more hopeful features. The 
hardest strain of temptation in the new order of things 
comes upon the more intelligent natives, such as our 
evangelists, young and old. Most of these could easily 
procure clerical work that will pay many times what 
they receive as preachers and teachers. Yet, with very 
few exceptions, our native force remain true to their 
colors at barely a living wage. One of our young ex- 


boys, Shamba by name, who has had only a partial train- 
ing under us is now receiving a salary of 300.00 francs 
a month as a clerk, having kicked over the traces. This 
is more than any of our regular helpers receives in a 
vear. So it is a genuine source cf thankfulness that more 
of the Christian helpers do not follow the trail blazed 
by Demas. 

Another interesting and encouraging feature of the 
year’s work has been the baptism of quite a few adults, 
some of them chiefs in our local village. They seemed 
to understand what they are after and persevered until 
they received membership in the church. They receive 
no material benefits on becoming Christians, but on the 
contrary give of their slender resources to the support of 
the work. 

If the medicine of the people has been a disturbing 
factor, the medicine of the Mission has been a vividly 
encouraging one both from a physical and a spiritual 
standpoint. Our trained nurse, Miss Larson, besides 
doing a tremendous work in her own particular field in 
the healing of the bodies of the people, has made several 
itineraries to strategic points in the out stations, where, 
in addition to her other work, she has done much in 
an evangelistic way. Through the local hospital work 
we are getting into touch with tribes of which we hardly 
suspected the existence. They are transients, it is true, 
but an unceasing effort is being made to implant some 
seeds of light in their darkened lives while they are here. 

It has become very noticeable that our quarterly com- 
munion and baptismal services are deepening wonder- 
fully in their significance to the people. They are a 
genuine source of evangelistic power. 

Slowly but surely new materia] in the way of future 
native leaders is developing, one new pastor and a new 
divisional superintendent, if not two are in sight. 

Mission Meeting has come and gone, Bulape’s first 
one, and it was a great inspiration. We prayed most 
earnestly that the Meeting might have some spiritualizing 
effect on the natives of our section, and we feel that it 
did. An eleven foot python came on the compound dur- 
ing the course of the meeting by way of a diversion. He 
received rough treatment from Mr. Deland before he 
succeeded in getting part way down an ant hill hole. 
Several pairs of hands grasped his tail and pulled him 
out and he was soon dispatched. (If Satan was up to 
the old disguise seeking to disrupt the harmony of our 
group like he did in Eden, he got the hot end of it this 
time.) 

Since Mr. Washburn’s return from furlough he has 
made several flying trips, holding district conferences. 
‘These-have been followed by a pastors’ and elders’ con- 
ference, and that, in turn, by the general conference on 
the local Station. The total effect has been to set things 
all taut and trim for the new voyage. We go into 
the coming year with no uncertain note of optimism, 
irusting always to Him who “Will not fail nor be dis- 
couraged, till He hath set justice in the earth; and the 
isles shall wait for His law.” 
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‘Babangidi and Balondi” 


C. T. WHARTON 


ULAPE has two schools for boys and young men; 
the first of these we call the “Babangidi”, or “Be- 
ginners.” Into it are received young boys from all 

over the Bakuba kingdom, representing most of the many 
sub-tribes that comprise the kingdom. This school is 
a “melting pot”; the entrance requirements are not very 
rigorous. Here the boys come and go; some of them 
stay only a few days and, either growing homesick or, 
upon finding to their disappointment that there is stiff 
work to be done with hoe and knife and ax, they drift 
away. Many of them stick and probably learn to feel 
more at home here after a year or so than they would 
back in the home village. The lure of books is strong 
in many, while regular hours, decent clothing, regular 
meals have their effect upon others. We feel that this 
school is a paying investment in that the boys that stay 
even for a few weeks only form a foothold back in the 
villages from which they came. There are at present 
only fifty “Babangidi” thcugh they sometimes reach the 
hundred mark. 


The sécond school we calli the “Balondi” or “Follow- 
ers’’; these are the ones that have made definite decisions 
to become evangelists. The requirements here are more 
definite and rigid. To enter the boy must be a baptized 
Christian, must be of good report in every way, and must 
have reached a certain grade in school. Even while in 
school these boys begin doing definite evanglistic work, 
holding catechumen classes in the local village and in 
nearby towns. To these latter they go out for over 
Sunday. There are twenty-three promising young fel- 
lows, six of whom are married, having procured wives 
from the Girls’ Home. We have just recently advanced 
another class from the lower school to the higher. After 
having come before the Session to be examined as to 
their fitness, they were publicly received as future evan- 
gelists at a little special dedicatory service in the church. 
It was an encouraging and impressive service. This thin 
line of “Balondi” is the tap root of the whole evangelis- 
tic program. 





Educational Departments Unite on Field Representative 





Miss Anne W. Van Devanter 


HE Church will be interested in knowing ‘that an- 
other very definite step has been taken in the di- 
recticn of bringing the Educational Departments 

of our Home and Foreign Mission Committees closer 
together in some of their work. For a number of years 
these two departments have been making very definite 
progress in their attempt to unite in all matters which 
are common to the work of the two Educational Depart- 
ments so as to avoid duplication of expense and effort. 

This policy of the two Educational Departments has 
received the unqualified approval of the two Executive 
Committees concerned, so that at the February 14 meet- 
ing of each of these Committees, another step toward a 
closer relationship of the educational work was con- 
summated. 

Miss Anne W. Van Devanter, who up until this time 
has been the field representative of the Educational 
Department of the Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions and has given her time exclusively to foreign mis- 
sion work, was made the Field Representative of the 
Educational Departments of both Home and Foreign 
Missions, this arrangement to take effect April 1, 1928. 


This arrangement will not in the least change the. 


type of work Miss Van Devanter has been doing so ex- 
cellently in the churches, nor the arrangements under 
which her services may be secured. It will merely en- 
large the scope of her activities and her visit to a church 
will be more valuable than ever. Although her schedule 
is already full for nearly all of 1928, arrangements for 
her services can always be made through either the Edu- 
cational Department of the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions, Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee, or the 
Educational Department of Home Missions, 101 Mari- 
etta Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Congo Market Scene. 


Notice natural attitude of the chums in the righthand foreground 


A Harvest Field in an African Forest 


L. A. McMurray 


HIS title may be misleading to you if you have 

a vivid imagination. If you see, therefore, a 

jungle with monkeys and leopards and snakes in 
profusion, a labyrinth of vines and roots and impassible 
undergrowth, a group of savages hiding behind trees 
waiting for a dinner of white meat, you are wrong. 
But if you are more thoughtful and up-to-date, you 
will see a winding sandy path wide enough for com- 
fortable travel, through beautiful high arches of foliage. 
You will hear almost no sound at all except perhaps 
the distant call of a coarse-throated bird or the sly 
chirp of a monkey. If you are not careful where you 
step, you will feel the stinging bite of many an ant, 
but aside from this petty danger there is no other be- 
fore you as you walk through these woods with friendly 
natives. If this is the picture you see, you are on the 
road through the harvest field of our overseer Muamba, 
over the hills and valleys north-west of Luebo. 

What further do you see as you follow him from 
village to village in his work? He wears blue trousers, 
a blue shirt, a miserable old straw hat, and he carries 
a long smooth cane with which he brushes the water 
off the weeds for you, that you mav pass without get- 


ting too wet. You'll have to hustle to keep up with 


him, for a little thing like a thirty per cent grade up. 


a rough hill means nothing to him, nor yet a tea-colored 


creek without a foot log, and he swings along constantly - 


at about four miles an hour. Don’t ask him how far 


it is to the next village, he doesn’t know, for the fact ~ 
never occurred to him, even if he knew what a kilometre - 


was. He has passed this way scores of times and still 
says the distance is a “tshituhu tshikese’’ (a little way). 
In an hour or so, after an interminable climb, you 
follow him into a clearing where some straw roofs 
appear above the tall grass, and a long line of naked 


‘children come to greet you, with smiles for Muamba, 


their old friend, with serious expressions of doubt for 
you, the new white man. You can win them with a 
few smiles, however, especially if you ask them their 
names—and then remember a few of them. The grown 


people are just as glad to see you, and they show , 


their appreciation by bringing you a beautiful big. pine- 
apple and a sorry looking chicken. In fact it is hard 


to get them ten feet away from you, long enough for -- 


you to receive vour trunks and boxes coming in behind. .! 


But after the boxmen all come in, and are rationed, for - ; 
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Congo water buffalo, killed by natives with native weapons 


the day, you can have the evangelist beat his tshiondo 
(a drum made of a hollowed log) and call the Chris- 
tians and catechumen students to be examined. _ You'll 
have to keep vour helmet on in that shed, the roof 
leaks the sunlight badly, and you'll have a headache 
before you know it. The evangelist calls the people in, 
and you ask them questions about how they have been 
living: “Been shooting craps, son?” ‘Been working 
on Sunday, or eating food offered to idols, sister?” ‘Got 
more than one wife, brother?” “What about that 
medicine tied around your ankle, and that stuff hung 
around your baby’s neck?” ‘‘What’s the first command- 
ment? and the seventh?” This goes on for an hour or 
so, and then the candidates for baptism are examined. 
‘There are three tests, or rather three groups of ques- 
tions: “Do you know your catechism?” “Do you 
understand what you have learned?” ‘Do you live 
the right sort of life?” When this is over, a good 
lunch, an hour’s rest, an afternoon of the same thing. 
And after supper a camp fire service. Then to sleep 
at eighty-thirty to the slowly diminishing humdrum of 
the village. 

Muamba has recently led me through twelve villages 
like this, and except for a few variations in scenery 
and work, they all seemed very much alike. It was 
not easy to follow Muamba from day ta day. Some- 
times he took us over paths where I had to be carried 
on the back of a strong native, sometimes he led us into 
villages that were unfriendly, sometimes he showed us 
work that was dead and hearts that were hard. But 
‘it is extremely worth while to follow Muamba. 

One village had not been visited by a missionary 
for eight years, yet the Christians had maintained a 
church shed, an evangelist, their meetings, a school,.and 
a spirit that was remarkable. In one place we bap- 
tized a man, his wife, and their little child, all in the 
‘same service, and the evangelist there testified as to 
their perseverance in spite of opposition and ostracism. 
In another village.a middle-aged man had walked for 
miles to meet us, and to renounce his medicine. In 
another a man was raising his two little daughters by 
‘himself, his wife having recently died, going with them 
to school, learning with them, both the things of the 
mind and the things of the heart. This is the sort of 
experience that restores our faith in our fellowmen and 


in God’s purpose for them. Not in the number of 
Christians we have added to. our church rolls, not in 
the number who desire to entcr our catechumen classes 
from time to time, but in the still, small voice of these 
individuals who keep the Faith do we see the greatness 
of God’s miracle of salvation, and the certainty of its 
victorious outcome. 

But following Muamba in his problems of the harvest 
field is distinctly worth while, too, because of the tre- 
mendous ‘need such a trip reveals. ‘The ignorance of 
some of these people is appalling, when we remember 
that the gospel has been within their reach for some 
thirty years. The children in one village were dressed 
in neat clothes with belts, socks, and shoes; they all 
knew how rubber was extracted from trees, how the 
airplane throbs over their heads every week or so, how 
rails were being laid on the nearby railroad, but they 
were dense when it came to Samuel and David and 
Moses and Joshua. An ex-deacon—disciplined for tak- 
ing unto himself more than one wife—showed extra- 
ordinary zeal in helping us in a certain village, but 
his interest reached the real climax when he asked me 
to sell him one of my red blankets. One evangelist 
sent his people to our communion service while he chose 
that very day to make a journey to a neighboring vil- 
lage to get cloth. An appalling number of these people 
still cling to the gospel for the sake of the loaves and 
the fishes. 

Yet, is not much of this our own fault? What can 
Muamba do with all this, with his limited training, the 
great moral temptations that confront him as he jour- 
neys about, and the thousands of souls laid to his 
charge? We have been able to send a missionary to 
his territory under our most favorable conditions only 
once a year. In many cases the interval between mis- 
sionary visits is much greater. With ten thousand peo- 
ple right at Luebo, it is often almost impossible to 
leave the local work. What are we doing? Fighting 
for a chance to get out and visit these harvest fields 
in the forests and plains round about us, where the 
people are so ready to hear and be saved. 

And what about new harvest fields? The world is 
full of them out here. But with our present force and 
present resources such extension is unthinkable! “Why 
don’t you go preach to that ignorant tribe near your 
village?” a missionary asked a native elder. “What 
is the use of starting work there?” he replied, “We 
can’t finish it; we have no one to send them when they 
cry for a teacher.” 

Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest—for labor- 
ers, many of them, consecrated, fervent, willing. God 
is holding you at home and us on the field responsible 
for thousands and thousand of these people. Is there 
no way for you to give us more rope? 

Let us be intensely earnest about this; let us pray 
fervently and give ourselves wholly to this: Our God 
wants, with all His infinite desire, to hear these forests 
resound with the joyful praises of thousands of new 
believers. Do we? 

Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest 
Tf ye shall ask anything in my name, that will T do. 


luebo, Africa. 
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Holding Forth the Word of Life 


Mrs. J. H. LONGENECKER 


HE accompanying picture shows a group of leaders 
among the Christian women of Luebo. A large 
proportion of these women were formerly girls 

in the Pantops Girls’ Home and are a credit to the 
training which they received there. Some are matrons 
in the Girls’ Home, some are nurses in the Hospital, 
and some are teachers in the School. But all have their 
own homes and most of them their own children to look 
after. This mean carrying water up the long hill, 
and bringing in wood from the forest for cooking the 
focd, also preparing the flour and cooking the daily 
food for their families, and yet these women find time 
to give at least one afternoon, and many of them more, 
per week, to hold forth the Word of Life among others 
wlfo are in darkness near them. How many hours of 
each week have you set aside for making Jesus known 
among the women and girls of your community? 


Luebo, Africa. 





Paper Pulbpits 


J. H. LONGENECKER 


wood. But have you ever thought of what a 

powerful preacher a printing press can be? 
Paper and ink can be made into pulpits which offer 
preachers some of the most enduring opportunities. 
Such pulpits are made at the J. Leighton Wilson Press, 
at Luebo, more briefly called the Mission Press, which 
is the printing establishment of your Congo Mission. 

The pulpits of which I speak are books and a period- 
ical. There are Catechisms and Bible Commentaries, 
and textbooks for the study of the Bible in the schools. 
Then there is that monthly periodical of the name that 
is easier than it seems, called the Lumu Lua Bena 
Kasai (News of the People of Kasai). 

I came to Congo primarily to preach. And I count 
it a privilege to preach as often as I am able. But 
I feel that the greatest opportunity to preach is from 
these paper pulpits, for here we are often giving a 
message to others who can present it more effectively 
to their own people than we can. Those of our mis- 
sionaries who have the talent and take the time from 
their busy days and night to write, furnish the ser- 
mons, and the Mission Press provides the pulpits. And 
their words may still be preaching long after they have 
been called higher. Perhaps some who read these 
words have given money, either by special gift or 
through the regular benevolent budget, which has gone 
into this Press. Your money is still working for Christ. 
And we are trying to help. Our problem is to take 
paper and ink and type and machines and native 
Africans and words, and so organize them as to pro- 
duce preachers who will travel wherever the Buluba 
tongue is known. 


M ee of the pulpits you have seen were made of 


We really have a great opportunity. Just think of 
it. When Lapsley and Shepherd first came here the 
people had no written language, no books, no periodicals, 
no Bible, no schools. Within the span of my own life- 
time the language has been reduced to writing, the 
Bible has been translated into it, thousands of people 
have been taught to read and write, and are hungry 
for literature. This offers us a tremendous opportunity. 

The great war upset everything in Congo, including 
the production of literature on the Congo Mission. And 
we are trying to get things arranged so as to be able 
to produce all the literature that the work of the Gos- 
pel in our territory needs. 

So our task is tremendously worth while. A year’s 
work in directing the Mission Press has shown me 
how closely the activities of the printing press are re- 
lated to all the other activities of the Mission. If the 
Mission Press suffers, all the work of the Mission 
suffers with it. If the Mission Press functions effi- 
ciently, it can constantly assist every part of our Mis- 
sion work to go forward. 

One has to get away from the homeland to appreciate 
adequately what the printing press means to America. 
How different things would be in America if every 
printing device in the land were to be locked up for 
a year. America would die without its printing presses. 
Just think of what it would mean to the life of our 
Southern Church if not a single page of literature could 
be printed for a year. Take away THE PRESBYTERIAN 
Survey, The Christian Observer, The Presbyterian of 
the South, The Presbyterian Standard, all the Sunday 
School publications, all books. If you can visualize 
something of that situation, you will be prepared to 
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appreciate how im- 
portant and useful 
a printing press 
can be on the mis- 
sion field. Most 
of my waking 
thoughts are de- 
voted to finding 
ways in which 
our Mission Press 
can most effective- 
ly help forward the 


Lord’s work in this 
3 land. 
=! Lest this be- 
‘ jj come too lengthy, I 
i must speak another 


time of the Lumu 
Shepati, a deacon at Luebo, foree Lua Bena Kasai, 
man of typesetters at the Mission yy hich is even 
Press 
nearer to my heart 
than the other paper pulpits of which I write. 
I wish to pay tribute to our staff of native printers. 
Special honor is due to Shepati, who is in charge of 
the typesetters. He is a deacon in the local Church. 

















He is quiet, intelligent, diligent, and what is also of 
great importance, he is cheerful. Errors must always 
be corrected, and sometimes entire pages of locked type 
forms must be rearranged. And he does it cheerfully! 
I would feel as if something large had dropped out of 
my life if we were to lose him. 


The rest of the staff vary in intelligence and skill. 
But we are trying to train a corps of printers adequate 
for doing all work the Mission may secure funds for. 

But you will doubtless wish to know about our Mis- 
sion Press equipment. Are we well equipped? I am 
most thankful to report that generous friends have pro- 
vided funds for a new building now under construc- 
tion, and a splendid modern cylinder press, with a 
small motor to operate it. The building will house all 
our work from typesetting to bookbinding. Do we need 
anything to make our labors more effective? Only the 
financial embarrassment of the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee prevents me from telling you what is in my heart. 
But the Lord knows. And we trust that in His own 
time he will answer the petitions brought to Him last 
October 9, so that all the needs of His work ‘may be 
supplied. 

Please pray for the Congo Mission Press, that the 
Lord may make its power felt throughout our territory. 





“Fools for Christ’s Sake” 


E. R. KELLERSBERGCER, M. D. 


ET again another dose! Do they come too often? 

The last one stimulated a certain number to write 

a personal letter. Thank you, for remembering 
the poor missionary. All I ask is that my “doses” 
aren’t opiates to put you to sleep. “Au contraire’” as 
the French would say. One of my fellow workers told 
me the other day of one of her experiences at home on 
furlough. (You know we do have interesting experi- 
ences on furlough.) A very good friend of hers, 
esteemed citizen, and fellow member of our Church, in 
a talk with her one day, asked this question: ‘Are you 
going out to that place again?’’, and when she an- 
swered in the affirmative, he said, “Well, you must still 
be crazy.” If being crazy means giving your life as a 
missionary to needy Africans, brother, count me in too, 
please. I'd rather be crazy than sane and selfish. 
Festus told Paul he was “beside himself.”” Who among 
us knows Festus or Agrippa, except as the “almost” 
kind, while great Paul who was “crazy,” turned the 
world upside down for Jesus, and for good. If we 
only knew it, missionaries aren’t crazy or fools, but 
empire builders, character makers, and life savers. Be- 
ing missionaries and pioneers they mostly lay only the 
foundations—for others to build on. Foundations are 
usually hard to build, and the builder usually gets no 
credit for it, as most of his work lies hid. But, don’t 
ever forget, God never forgets the blood of His people 
that laid the fcundation of His Church. I said, some 





say a missionary is a fool. We accept that title as an 


-honor, for “We are fools for Christ’s sake.” I wig 


also ask you another question: WHOSE fool are vour 
The story is told of a remarkable conversion in Eng- 
land illustrating this point. In his zeal for witnessing, 
this convert carried on his front hatband the above 
quoted inscription ‘“‘a fool for Christ’s sake.” Most 
passers-by laughed at him, and thought it a good joke, 
but as they passed, and turned a last time to see this 
fool again, they saw written on the hatband at the 
back: “Whose fool are you?” Yes, as Dr. J. Stuart 
Holden has written so wonderfully in “The God-Lit 
Road,” there are ‘“fools—and Fools.” 

A missionary soon attains a world consciousness. In 
a country like this he becomes a leader of men, and 
opportunity and responsibility rush upon him. Lead- 
ership costs, and also pays. Ten years ago this hill 
of Bibanga was a mass of high grass and African bush. 
Now it contains a prosperous mission station to which 
people stream as to an oasis. Then,—no one dreamed 
of a hospital here or anywhere in this great, fertile 
valley with its thousands. Yet these last twelve months 
there was recorded at the clinic an attendance of almost 
49,000 (close on 7,000 new and different people) pa- 
tients, among them over 2,250 cases of the dreaded 
sleeping sickness. Then, life was cheap. Who can 
tell how many thousands of lives have been saved, as 
each case itself is a potential spark to light up a new 
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center of death. A missionary, especially a medical 
missionary, is a privileged character, for with a love for 
God, for men, with the Christ back of his work, he 
can do a work that glorifies God, makes this world 
less a place of pain and more of joy. 


Yet he is called “crazy,” a fool, a meddler with peo- 
ple who are better off without him, an impractical en- 
thusiast. Is it impractical to claim 3,550 cases of 
African sleeping sickness from death, and through, them 
many other thousands? Is it impractical to free the 
young of this land from the blight of ignorance, from 
stupid, beastly superstitions, and to bring them into 
the light and knowledge of our beloved Lord and 
Saviour? Show me something better you can give them. 
Don’t point to the white man with his civilization. 
He has much to answer for. Even now one of our 
heaviest handicaps out here is the life and the example 
of the white man especially that type who comes here 
without Christ in his life, or with only, a formal, 
theoretical knowledge of Him. The biggest thing these 
people need is men and women among them who can 
show them in a way at least what Jesus Christ is like. 
Some one has said that Christ had but one plan to save 
the world—through you and me—through ordinary men. 
Have you ever considered your share in it? When do 
you consider that your child has made a success in 
life? I once had the great privilege of helping a noble 
young man decide for a great work in Africa. At the 
time his dear, old white-haired mother sat there with 
tears streaming down her face. “Oh” she said, “all 
these years I’ve been praying for my son to do this 
very thing, and I am so, sco happy.” What kind of 
tears are ycu weeping over your child today? 


Ntumba has just as much right to be of sane mind 
as you and I have. Some three months ago he was 
bréught here by his faithful wife and his people. -He 
was brought here by force, for he was crazy with 
sleeping sickness. He was a fine looking big man, but 
all that was left was an animal. To make it worse, 
all his front teeth were filed down to a sharp edge, and 
with his silly grin he looked like a wild animal. 
Curiously enough he thought he was a dog, and barked 
like one. He was dangerous, and for two months he 
was in restraint, and in spite of this, he carried his 
heavy stock about at night, and beat his wife, and killed 
chickens, and did unspeakable things. He was naked 





and ate like an animal. Yet his faithful wife took 
care of him. We gave him his treatment by force. 
For weeks we labored and prayed with him; at that 
time there was enough drug for him. Only Trypar- 
samide helps these advanced cases. Slowly, slowly, he 
became more like a human being, and finally we could - 
turn him loose at times. One day we were worshipping 
with some 400 sick people in our new church at six 
in the morning. In the midst of the service he came in 
and went right up to the front, and said, “Muoyo, 
Ngangabuka” (Life to you, doctor). I told him to 
sit down, which he did quietly. When, the person 
speaking mentioned the name of Jesus, he all at once 
spoke out loud, “Tudi bantu ba Jesus” (We are people 
of Jesus). Yes, he was still half crazy, but what a 
change, and each day he is returning more and more 
to normal, to the joy of ali at the work. A: wandered 
soul brought back—what joy! There are hundreds 
here. There are others like him coming almost each 
day, and at present we haven’t enough drug to give 
them, and this is the biggest burden of all to bear. 
If there were no drug to heal them, it would be different, 
but there IS, only we can’t get it in sufficient quantities. 
We need it very much, and it is kept so very expensive. 
Please let me take you among their hovels, so that your 
eyes may be opened. 

Did the hospital make any money, you ask? Yes, 
we took in in three years some 45,000 francs (exactly 
45,440.60 frs.); at the present rate of 35 frs. to the 
$1.00 this amounts to over $1,200, or about the amount 
that is our annual appropriation. We .are trying to 
help support ourselves, and hope to entirely some day, 
except for the expensive drugs, especially for sleeping 
sickness, and leprosy. But, expenses have increased in 
many cases tenfold, the work has increased over three- 
fold, and yet our income from our mission remains the 
same. God has been good to us, and helped us through. 
The state is helping us more, but we are struggling 
along, handicapped, and needing much equipment that 
we can’t get, because the money isn’t there. Yet, we are 
not complaining. We have a fine new church and 
school, and: we feel that we are reaching these masses 
of people physically, mentally, and spiritually, and are 
rejoicing in this fact. Of course we are never satisfied, 
Why should we be? Our God is able! 

Lubondai, Africa. 


The Fate of Shi Gia Dwen 


Martin A. HopxKINs 


AR removed from the busy highways lay the peace- 
ful little village of Shi Gia Dwen, in the midst 
of a large agricultural district. It was surrounded 

by a mud wall, outside of which was a moat. There 
were four gates, corresponding to the four points of 
the compass. There were no wealthy people in the 
village. All of its thousand inhabitants were thrifty, 
industrious, hardworking people. There were many 
weavers in the village, and the rythmic sound of the 
looms could be heard from before dawn till midnight. 


In the center of this peaceful village was the church. 
It had made steady growth in membership and in spirit- 
ual power. ‘The school was one of our best country 
schools. Several leaders had gone out from this church 
to preach in other places. Within the last year the peo- 
ple had collected money to enlarge the little chapel of 
mud wails with thatch roof. When I passed through 
this village in May they were preparing to erect the 
new building. 

Then the “Nationalists” came, and under their regime 
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the bandits became worse and bolder than ever before 
in the history of the country. The people of this vil- 
lage organized themselves to resist the bandits. The 
gates were closed and the walls were guarded day an¢ 
night. The moat was full of water, and this was to 
their advantage. Many times the robbers were driven 
back, and some of them were killed. This infuriated 
them and they determined on revenge at any cost. They 
increased their number and mounted clumsy cannon on 
ox-carts, driven by innocent farmers, who were threat- 
ened with death by the robbers if they did not go for- 
ward, and were in danger of death at the hands of the 
villagers if they did. Many of the defenders of the 
walls were deluded into believing that they were bullet- 
proof because of some magic incantations they had per- 
formed. The robbers half believed and half doubted 
this. This added to the violence of the attackers and 
the daring of the defenders. 

One day late in August, an unusually furious attack 
was successful. One of the gates was broken down. 
The defenders fled in disorder. The bandits rushed 
in, armed with guns and knives, and killed every one 


whom they met, irrespective of age or sex. Five or six 
hundred people were slaughtered. Most of the houses 
were burned to the ground. The church and a few 
other houses were left. A Christian living beside the 
church was killed, and four members of his family. 
The wife and two children of another Christian were 
killed. An old man, a Christian and his wife, who 
ran a dye shop opposite the church, were killed. The 
robbers filled all the wells in the village with corpses, 
and the streets were filled with the dead. Later the 
magistrate sent out and had these covered with earth. 
No one is left to harvest the crops in the fields around 
this village, and no one dares go near this scene of 
desolation. 

Every since I received the report of this disaster, my 
heart has bled in sympathy for these poor, helpless, 
scattered people. I knew them and loved them. Their 
faces are familiar to me. I can hardly believe that 
this village has been blotted out, and that I shall never 
see some of the people of this little flock again. Pray 
for those who remain, scattered refugees, that their faith 
may not fail. And pray for the peace of poor China. 


Communist’s Cause Trouble 


Hangchow Christian College 


December 31, 1927. 
DEAR FRIENDS: 

In my last letter, written somewhat over two months 
ago, appear these words: “The attitude of the students 
this year is finer than it has been fcr a long time past. 
They are thoroughly devoted to their studies, and happy 
in their work.” Who would have dreamed that shortly 
after these words were written we would be passing 
through a very serious crisis, most unusual in its nature. 

Certain unseen forces were already at work trying to 
undermine the morale cf our student body. The Student 
Wnion was having very frequent meetings and a great 
deal of agitation was being carried on. Finally, by a 
majority vote of one, they refused to recognize the 
authority of the faculty in a question which was ordi- 
narily regarded as undebatable. All of the student lead- 
ers were with the faculty, but confessed their helpless- 
ness. We finally announced to the students that if they 
could not recognize the authority of the faculty, the 
faculty would not consider it worth their while to con- 
tinue instruction in the institution, and that: if a favor- 
able response were not made on Saturday night, no classes 
would be held the following Monday. That night about 
twenty of our students came home and told the rest of 
the student body that no matter what stand the majority 
took, they, the minority, believed that the faculty were 
right and would stand by their instructions. This caused 
a commotion in the camp of the opposition. Another 
meeting was held, and at last the students reversed their 
former decision and all of them obeyed the instructions 
of the faculty. If these instructions had not been fcl- 


lowed, our institution would have had to close then and 
there, perhaps for an indefinite period. 

And now comes the interesting part. Not long after 
this incident a letter went in to the Party Bureau in the 
city, signed, supposedly, by two of our students, attack- 
ing eight other of our students for being Communists. 
Soldiers were sent to search out and to arrest those who 
were accused. They were however finally convinced that 
the letter was a forgery, and that both complainants and 
defendants were absolutely innocent of any, connection 
with the letter. The fact is that the ten whose names 
appeared in the letter were ten of the strongest men who 
had helped the institution to stand by the regulations of 
the faculty. Our Dean, Mr. Wu, made every effort to 
{race the letter to its original source. At last, in one of 
the student’s rcoms, were found a number of letters from 
an official in an adjoining town, where the handwriting 
was identical with that of this forged letter. A more 
careful search was made and the Nationalist Party ulti- 


mately ordered the arrest of five of our students, on . 


whom most incriminating evidence was found, proving 
that they were Communists. ‘These Communists had 
sent information to their friend in this adjoining town, 
instructing him to forge the letter, involving ten of our 
boys in mutual suspicion, making it possible that eight 
of them might suffer most serious consequences, even 
death, their purpose being to destroy the morale of our 
better leadership, in order that they might also destroy 
the institution. Party slogans, Communistic literature 
and war maps were found in their possession, and they 
have at last confessed that they instructed the man who 
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forged the letter to do what he did. Since then the forger, 
and a Communist student who managed to escape the 
night before the arrest tcok place, have written most 
threatening letters to our Dean. 

It is very evident to me that large sums of Russian 
money have been used in China to further the Com- 
munist cause. It is impossible to imagine that the 
Chinese could raise any such sums at present, in view 
of the very heavy taxes to which they are subject by the 
Nationalists. One student, who was connected with the 
Student Union in Shanghai about a year ago, com- 
plained to a friend of mine that his Union had received 
considerable sums from Russia, and he did not see why 
America and England should not contribute likewise 
to the support of their activities. 

One of our students is from the town of Wu-sih. Not 
only that town, but thirteen adjoining towns were almost 
destroyed by a recent Communist uprising. All property 
of any importance was looted. This student’s family 
has lost everything, including even clothing. Of course 
you have read of the holocaust in Canton where thou- 
sands lost their lives, where hoodlums were offered 
$17.00 Mexican for every life that they took, where for 
two days and two nights there was nothing but carnage 
and loot, a veritable reign of terror. No wonder that 
the Nationalist Party is earnestly urging Chiang Kai- 
shek to return as Generalissimo of the Southern forces. 
You know it was he who initiated the turn of the 
Nationalist Party against the Communists shortly after 
the Nanking outrage. I hope that none of you will be- 
lieve Chicherin’s disavowals of treachery regarding the 
seriousness of Soviet intrigue in China. Our own fair 
province would have been reduced to ashes if it had 
not been for Chiang Kai-shek. 

This is a significant fact for many of you to bear in 
mind. About a year ago there were very few Chinese 
leaders, either in state or in church, who did not look 
with complacency upon Russian end Communist aid and 
sympathy. They declared themselves able to utilize 
that aid and cast it off whenever it might seem dan- 


gerous to them. They did not know that they were 
playing with poisoned champagne. I do not know of 
any foreigners (other than Russians), business men or 
missionaries, who even a year ago looked with any 
complacency upon Russian or Bolshevik aid for the 
Nationalist movement in China. Among the Chinese 
dillusionment now is almost complete. 

Christmas was a great season for us all. We had a 
special celebration for our college boys, with movies, 
a fine Christmas play and good music. Then another 
celebration was given for the children on College Hill, 
forty-eight in all, belonging to the families of the teach- 
ing staff and servants. A third celebration was given 
at Zakow where we have our College Community Center, 
and a splendid work going on under the direction of 
one of our alumni. 

Today our boys won the All-city, Interscholastic 
Championship in football and there is great rejoicing 
among the students. Our physical director gives a 
splendid dinner to the four rival teams tonight in our 
Wheeler and Dusenberry Hall. 

We enter upon a new year most happy, but with the 
realization that there are serious problems before us. 
Peking has just gotten out new regulations for mission 
schools, whereby neither voluntary worship nor volun- 
tary religious instructicn are permitted. These things 
are done more or less in a spirit of emulation between 
the North and South in order to satisfy the demands of 
the radical element among the Nationalists; but if worst 
comes to worst, our best will come to its best. Nothing 
will daunt the courage and the Christian spirit of our 
finest Chinese leadership. In recent months they have 
rallied to their responsibilities and stood for their rights 
as they never would have done had it not been for the 
problems which they have had to face. 

With heartiest greetings for the New Year, 


Ever your friend, 


RoBerTt F. FITCH. 
Hangchow, China. 


The Story of a Sunday 


KATHERINE I. H: PORTER 


stealthy steps on the tile floor, back and forth, hur- 

ried. Dresser drawers opened softly. A door 
creaked. Thieves? At the startling thought I opened 
my eyes. It was barely djaylight. A man was slipping 
between the muslin curtains from the bathroom into my 
room. William? Yes, his bed was empty. What had 
rcused him so early? 

“Oh, my dear, I thought you were burglars! Is any- 
thing the matter?” 

“Matter? No, except that it is already five o'clock, 
and I’ve got to leave here in half an hour. Sorry I 
waked you. 

“Oh, that’s all right; I’ve been awake for hours,” 
for so it seemed,—‘‘but I’d forgotten Mumbuca. Is 
Felix up?” 


Sy echhy none ted I seemed to hear sounds of 


“Yes, long ago; but the chauffeur hasn’t come.” 

I slipped out of bed and into my kimono, and went 
to the kitchen to see how breakfast for the travellers 
was coming on. 

Leopoldina had everything in order. Coffee was 
made; the toaster lay ready filled with slices of bread; 
‘“manguza” (whole hominy), having spent the night in 
the fireless cooker, was now on the stove awaiting its 
finishing touch—the creamy essence pressed from the 
grated meat of a coccnut fresh from our own trees. Leo 
was even now wringing a stout cloth, into which she 
had gathered the freshly-grated coco, over a bowl, into 
which the delicicus “milk” was trickling, rich and fra- 
grant. 

Paula was setting the table in the little breakfast 
room, or “copa”, close to the kitchen. 
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“Three covers, Paula; Jose will have to eat, and 
there is no time for ceremony.” 

Sr. Felix came in at this moment from his room in 
the annex, and Mr. Porter appeared at the same time, 
with his hat on and his watch in his hand. 

“Good morning, everybody” said he, removing his 
hat and. looking around for a place to put it, “it’s time 
we were starting; where’s José?” 

“He hasn’t turned up,” said I, “but he’ll probably 
be here soon. Here, give me your hat.” 

“Well, let’s have breakfast; coffee smells good. Come 
en, Felix.” 

He seated himself with a sigh of satisfaction, and 
Sr. Felix took the seat next to him. Silence and bowed 
heads, and then—a word of thanks to the Giver of all 
good gifts, and a petition for blessing on the work of 
the day, the workers, and on those who must stay at 
home. 

Lila (pronounced Lee-la) came limping in on swollen 
and bandaged ankles. 

“Goced morning, Girlie, how are the stings?” 

“Oh, so-so,” replied our daughter, cheerfully. ‘May 
] have a little cup of your coffee?” as she helped herself 
to sugar. 

“Surely! so glad,” said “Daddy,” patting her shoulder 
affectionately. ‘I only wish you were going with us. 
Too bad the bees have interfered with that pleasure.” 

“Never mind, dear,” said I, “perhaps you can go 
next time.” 

Lila had spent the best part of Saturday in taking 
honey from the hives, and the vicious “Germans” had 
found weakened defences above her shoe line. But 
this is not a B story, though it might very well B. 

A chugging of a motor car was heard outside. “José 
has come!” we all cry. Mr. Porter, for the twentieth 
time, glanced at his watch. 

“Six o’clock. He’s half an hour late, and we shall 
have to wait for him to have his coffee.” 

“That will not take long,” said Sr. Felix; and it 
didn’t. 

While José was making a hurried meal, Sr. Felix 
stowed away a grip full of Bibles in the car, and a few 
minutes later all was in readiness and ‘“‘Good-byes” were 
being said. 

“Oh, wait a minute,” said Mr. Porter, just as he 
was about to step into the car, “I want my raincoat to 
put over my knees; the morning is chilly.” 

While we waited, I glanced at the thermometer which 
hung on the porch. It registered 70 degrees. It had 
rained in the night, and the air was damp and almost 
too cool. The sun, now about a half an hour high, 
was hidden by a thin and swiftly-moving, grey veil, 
above which heaps of fleecy clouds, all ablaze in the 
golden glow, rested 

“As still as a brooding dove.” 

It was a lovely hour, and all the earth was clean 
and sweet and inviting, and while I thought gratefully 
of the fair promise of a fine day, I thought, too, sub- 


consciously, of a job ahead for me—a lap-robe for the 
car. 


Such is the heterogeneous content of a house-wife’s 
mind. 

It takes longer to describe these impressions than to 
realize them; and in about two minutes our travellers 
were all snugly tucked in, and José was starting the 
motor. 

Lila had one last word: “I hope you won’t get stuck 
in that hole in ahe Parahyba river where Mr. Kerr 
had to leave his car the other day.” Mr. Kerr is the 
English consul. ‘You know he spent the night in the 
matto, and his wife was worried sick.” 

“No danger,” said Sr. Felix, “we are going a league 
out of our way to find a better ford.” 

“Well,” said I, “may God go with you and bless the 
work in Mumbuca.” 

“Amen,” said Sr. Felix, earnestly. 

Mr. Porter’s acknowledgment would have been as 
sincere, but he could not hear me at the distance that 
now separated us. It is his increasing deafness that 
makes it necessary for him to travel with a companion, 


and I feel perfectly secure about him when he is with 


Sr. Felix. 

All day, that little prayer filled my heart; as I studied 
the story of David’s Repentance in the morning and 
learned anew the wonderful lesson of God’s readiness te 
forgive sin; while talking with Sr. Vianna, one of the 
deacons in the Parahyba Church who, missing Mr. 
Porter from Sunday schocl, and forgetting that this 
was the day for the trip to Mumbuca, had come to en- 
quire. Even during the afternoon rest hour, my thoughts 
were God-ward in behalf of our travellers and their 
mission. 

Lila’s ankles throbbed all day and she could not 
get her shoes on. We spent the evening reading and 
writing, but the hours dragged. About ten o’clock we 
shut up the house and went to bed, but not to sleep. 
Our lights were on, and I was still reading when, at 
five minutes to twelve o’clock, the chugging of a Ford 
motor far down the street broke the silence of the night. 
My heart leapt with thankful joy, for I knew our folks 
were home again, safe and sound. 

Eagerly, Lila and I received them. “What kind of 
a time did you have?” 

“Oh, we had a glorious time,” said Mr. Porter. “I 
preached twice to attentive congregations—at’ the even- 
ing service there were about 70 present; examined and 
received 7 persons on profession of faith; baptized 5 
of them and two children; celebrated the Communion; 
talked the gcspel all day with the people, who kept com- 
ing in, except for a short rest in the afternoon, and sold 
two Bibles and two hymn books. Those Mumbuca 
people are keeping the faith; and Felix has done a good 
work up there preparing them for my visit. But I’ll 
tell you about the trip tomorrow; I want you to go to 
sleep now, Sweetheart, and, I confess, I’m rather tired, 
myself.” 

“Just one thing more: how many miles have you 
travelled, there and back?” 

“Oh, a little over a hundred.” 

Parahyba do Norte, Brazil. 
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Notes and Personals 


For the benefit of any who might think the mission- 
aries keep extravagant tables, we quote from a letter 
ot Rev. R. T. Coit, of Soonshum, Korea. We see where 
the “meat market” is: 

“Those of you who like hunting, would enjoy a day- 
light hunt with Dr. Rogers or others, when they go out 
for geese and duck. These settle in the rice paddy fields 
all around the outskirts of the town and toward the 
sea, and a few minutes run in the auto will get you 
within sight of many, and a’ patient wait on some shel- 
tered hill top, waiting for them as they come over at 
dawn, is often rewarded by a hefty goose or duck, the 
latter mostly teals and mallards. The Chinese or Mon- 
golian pheasant is also plentiful. I generally carry my 
gun with me as I go on my country trips to the country 
groups, and kill my own meat, but of late the work has 
been so pressing, and gun permits so costly, that for the 
past two seasons, I have not taken out a license.” 

O——— 

We quote further from Mr. Coit regarding the eco- 
nomic conditions in Korea: 

“This past year was a bumper year for rice crops, 
but the bottom dropping out of prices made it harder 
on the tenants who have to settle largely in money for 
whatever they use. Economically, for the Koreans in 
this part of Korea, times are getting harder every year 
and the outlook for a self-supporting Church or any 
other organization, darker. It is largely due to his in- 
bred improvident nature, and his inability to readjust 
his way of living. In our educational work, the greatest 
need is for industrial training, so the young people can 
make a living at some trade when they leave school 
and not go out, as now, looking for some position where 
they will receive a salary. There are dozens of appli- 
cants for every such position, and the number is daily 
growing. In our own Station school we are teaching 
the boys to make all kinds of brass, as this is native to 
Korea, and many of them excel in this line, and with 
the introduction of such machinery as can be secured 
with little outlay of money, there should be a big future 
for the industry. This will help, in a small way, to 
the self-support of the Church, and perhaps point the 
way to what can be done in a larger way to help solve 
the economic problem of the Christians.” 

——_o-—_—_ 

In cemparing the difference in Japan thirty years ago 
and now, in a recent letter, Mrs. H. H. Monroe, of Taka- 
matsu, Japan, says: 

“The printed message, if given with a smile, finds a 
ready reception. People come across the street to ask 
for a tract; some even jump off their bicycles. Mr. 
McAlpine tells about having difficulty thirty years ago 
in getting a jinrikisha man to consent to pulling him, be- 
cause of his hated religion. He says he found one old 
woman burning the tract over her charcoal burner for 
fear of the wrath of the gods. 

“Today I saw only one man refuse—and I think he 
may not have understood that the child intended giving 
it to him. I wish you would go with us by your pray- 
ers. We really need you.” 








O—— 

Rev. T. B. Grafton, writing from ‘T'singtau, China. 
says: 

“It is these later days of tribulation that have brought 
to the front the real men in Christian ranks. Gone 
are the days of shouting and banner waving; the fool- 
ish youngsters whose mouths were full of canned slogans 
have fled in utter panic from the scenes of discord and 
danger; and quietly but surely the men of character 
have stepped into the breach. Of these I want to men- 
tion two. The average of the Hsuchoufti Committee of 
Highteen is good, but I hardly think there is one of 
them that can be compared with Cheng at Sutsien and 
Liu at Haichow. These two have not the fighter’s tem- 
perament, nor have they the fervid gift of oratory with 








One of the voluntary Bible classes of the 7. W. C. A. at 
the Mary Stevens Girl’s School, Suchowfu. China 


which we were so familiar a year ago, but for ‘intestinal 
investitures,’ if you get my meaning, they are right 
there. They are not faced with the alternative of life 
or death for their faith every day; they are not led out 
and told to spit on the Cross or die; but it is theirs to 
keep up the slow, steady effort to preserve their flocks 
when there is every tendency to wander and stray. They 
are subjected to every kind of petty anxiety and now 
and then to real dangers. Like true wise men they 
‘never stop to argufy, but just let trouble amble by’ and 
when it is past they are out again gathering up the. 
fragments and holding on. They have passed through 
some desperately tight places and have had to pray as 
they have never prayed before for the right word to 
say, but the Lord has been both mouth and wisdom for 
them. We are not enjoying blessings of the Pentecostal 
type, but we are learning more and more of those of the 
seven thousand who have not bowed the knee to this 
modern Baal.” 











The kindergarten pupils at Mary Stevens Girls’ School, 
Suchowfu, China 
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Mrs. L. J. Coppedge, of Morelia, Mexico, in writing of 
the hospital and its influence, says: 

“The hospital continues its interesting and wseful 
service. During the past ten months the number of 
patients received has been much larger than in any en- 
tire year of its previous history. A little boy, a victim 
of bone tuberculosis, who had not walked for many 
months, left today walking with his parents after two 
months in the hospital. A similar case was operated on 
today besides another major operation. Some most 
fanatical Roman Catholics after a residence in our hos- 
pital, begin to attend the early morning prayer service 
and later the services in the Church.” 

——0o--—- 

The following encouraging news from Hwaianfu, 
China, is sent us by Mrs. James N Montgomery, who at 
the time of writing was in Marugame, Japan. 

The latest advices from Hwai-an, the Elevated (or 
Exalted) Perusal of Pastor Meng: 

“Hwai-an is at this time extremely peaceful, there is 
no more passing’ of soldiers. The church members are 
also very harmonious, and are planning to open a spring 
evangelistic campaign... There are several visiting Chris- 
tians with us now, both at the West, and at the North 
Gate: they are heart and soul with us in this matter. 
The Small Knife Society, the Communists, and the 
former great bands of bandits, have all completely faded 
away. It seems as if the Lord is answering our pray- 
ers, which have ascended to Him day and night, that we 
might have a time of quiet and that you might be brought 
back in peace to do the Lord’s work. Perhaps that time 
is speedily approaching. We are all making prepara- 
tions to welcome back each one of the pastors, their 


Mrs. Calhoun is a new missionary to 
Brazil, and was before her marriage, on 
January 14, 1928, Miss Eliza M. Whitted. 


wives, families, and the young ladies, to Hwai-an. Here- 
with we wish you a new spring of joy and peace in the 
Lord.” 

January 16th, 1928. 








0 


The many friends of Mrs. R. C. Morrow, of Zitacuaro, 
Mexico, will be glad to know that she is recovering satis- 
factorily after a serious operation. We wish for her 
speedy restoration of strength, that she may be able to 
return to her family and work with her accustomed 
vigor and enthusiasm. 


—o--—— 


We quote the following item from “The Firing Line;’ 
published by our North Brazil Mission. 

“A Presbyterian Church was organized in a town near 
here the last week. A short while before the Roman 
Catholic priest had gone there to baptize 65 of his flock. 
Upon arrival he demanded 75 cents per person for his 
services. This they refused to pay, so he made ready to 
leave. Realizing that this would not do, they patched 
up a contract agreeable to all and obtained his services.” 

“We would suggest to you that it costs no more to 
mail a letter to Brazil than to the ‘Ole Home Town’ 
around the corner—two cents. The mail service here is 
often super-terrible, but' at times it has its advantages 
over that of Uncle Sam’s. We can buy stamps here on 
eredit. The local post office often sends to our printing 
office to borrow stamps!” 

“In putting on an entertainment for the orphanage re- 
cently a nearby congregation met the opposition of the 
Roman Catholic priest. As usual, such opposition 
brought good success.” 








° 


Robert Morris Hollister, age one year. 
son of Dr. and Mrs. 
our new missionaries 
and Mrs. Hollister’s pictures appeared. in 
the February issue of the Survey. 


William Hollister, 
to Korea. Dr. 








Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS 
China—Dr. R. T. Shields. 
Brazil—Miss Edith Foster. 
Mexico—Prof. R. C. Morrow. 
DEPARTURES 
The following missionaries sailed from the United 
States February 25: 
Africa—Dr. and Mrs. Thos. Th. Stixrud on the Red 
Star Line S. S. Arabic from New York. 


Dr. and Mrs. George R. Cousar on the Atlantic 
Transport Line S. S. Minnetonka from New York. 
Brazil—Rev. and Mrs. R. D. Daffin and Rev. and Mrs. 
L. C. Calhoun, on the Munson Line S. S. Pan- 
America from New York. Mrs. Calhoun is a new 
missionary to Brazil and was before her marriage 

on January 14, 1928, Miss Eliza M. Whitted. 
China—Dr. and Mrs. M. P. Young, on the Canadian- 
Pacific Line S. S. Empress of Asia from Vancouver. 
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We quote the following from a letter from Mrs. R. M. 
Hall, Longview, Texas. We appreciate this expression 
of interest on the part of both teacher and pupils: 


“We used the Program for Primary and Beginners’ De- 
partment, Sunday, January 29. I told the story of little 
Angela and Miss Alice to the Department and the chil- 
dren were quite interested, and when I asked if they 
would like to send our offering to Mexico, so that we 
could feel that we had a part in giving the light of 
Jesus to those little ones, they held up their hands 
immediately; so today I am sending a small check.” 


ATTENTION, PASTORS! 


The following paragraph is taken from a letter of 
January 23, 1928, to the Educational Department from 
a pastor in Jacksonville, Florida: 

“I appreciate the material you are sending, although 
it has not arrived yet. I will be glad to use it now and 
keep it for further use. For the last two Sundays I 
have preached missionary sermons at both services. 
Next Sunday I hope to link up Missions with Steward- 
ship. I have never enjoyed preach- g 
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3. William Whitney Borden. 

4. Luebo. 

5. William Carey. 

6. Morelia. 

7. Dr. Motte Martin. 

8. Dr. Myers, of Kobe. 

9. Jonah. 

10. “Ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem 


and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.” Acts 1:8. 


PRIZE WINNER FOR FEBRUARY. 
Miss Louisa E. Stuart, Black Mountain, N. C. 


NEW LEAFLETS 


Map Studies on Our Six Fields. Free. 

A series of six booklets, each study contains a small 
outline map of the field, questions on the geography 
of the country, and a description of each mission station 
in the field. 











ing sermons more than I did these 
and I believe my people are enjoying 
and were helped by them. I am sure 
from now on I will be more interested 
in Missions than I have been in the 
past. I think I can say the same for 





ashamed. 


Study to show thyself ap- 
proved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be 


William H. Sheppard, Pioneer Mis- 
sionary to the Congo. Free. 
This is really an autobiographical 
sketch of Dr. Sheppard, as the manu- 
script, with the exception of the lat- 
ter part, was prepared by Dr. Shep- 
pard himself about three years before 











my people.” | 


| his death. 





WORDS OF COMMENDATION 
From Mrs. J. H. Gillon, Waycross, Ga. 


“I feel that we Presbyterians cannot be grateful enough 
to our Educational Department for preparing all this 
splendid material for Mission Study and programs; and 
so much of it free, that we and our young folks need 
not be hindered from acquiring a missionary education 
by lack of money to buy books, with all this literature 
available. 

“Here’s one who desires to express many, many thanks 
for this fine literature provided through our Educational 
Department.” 


From Miss Mildred Hardwick, Austin, Texas. 

“May I congratulate you on the prompt attention given 
my letter. Better still, I wish to thank you for the help- 
ful material which you sent me. The information which 
I desired has all been received, and I assure you will 
be used. This is the first time I have ever thought of 
asking your aid, and I think you should know how 
much I appreciate your prompt and efficient attention.” 


ANSWERS TO “ANSWER ME THIS,” IN FEBRUARY 
SURVEY 


1. Pundita Ramabai. 
2. The Koran. 





Blazing the African Trail. Free 


A twelve-page leaflet, giving the story of the opening 
of the Congo Mission, and many thrilling incidents con- 
nected therewith. 


BOOK REVIEW 


ARE MISSIONS A FAILURE? 
By Charles Seldon, Washington Correspondent of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. $2.50 net. 

To one who likes annually to read an up-to-date, com- 
prehensive, readable book on the progress of missions, 
we heartily recommend “Are Missions a Failure,” writ- 
ten by a journalist sent out by The Ladies’ Home Journal 
to investigate the conditions of missions, and to acquire 
the true slant on this subject. 

The writer admits that he went out without sympathy 
for this great Christian enterprise, but came back fully 
converted to the fact that ours is the most worthwhile 
of all worthwhile work. We do not agree with this writer 
in all his religious views, but nevertheless he pictures for 
us conditions in Egypt, India, Burma, Siam, Malaysia, 
China and Japan more forcefully than any writer. we have 
followed this year. 

Our attention is held without effort, he is original in 
his presentation of subject matter, and one is given a tre 
mendous amount of new information about these old coun- 
tries which are more astir today than any other part of 
the world. 
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He gives us the best light we have seen on the China 
situation. We grip anew our responsibility to evangelize 
the Orient as we see two thousand Chinese students go to 
France for their education, and having become agnostics 
they care to remain the same. We see the spiritual hold 
we have gotten on the intelligent in Japan in face of the 
unpopular government relations with same. 

The almost impossible task of work with those of Islamic 
faith, the following of those in India who think that they 
can add Christ to Hinduism, but not become Christians, is 
vividly pictured. 

The educational problems of all these lands and the 
great restlessness of the people in their thinking impress 
us. There is a call to strong spiritual leadership at such 
a time, for all lands seem like the tempest-tossed boat, 
needing most of all the Master’s voice, “It is I, be not 
afraid.” 

Mr. Seldon says “that the only way is for the Western 
Church to continue to spend money, to get some thing 
which is not supposed to be measurable by money, so 
the perennial question of funds still has a most reputable 
and practical side.’’—IJsabel Arnold. 


Answer Me This 


1. Who opened the Congo to the world? 

2. Who was the first missionary physician of our South- 
ern Presbyterian Church in the Congo? 

3. What important educational institution is located at 
Mutoto? 

4. Of whom was it said that “He opened China to the 
gospel at the point of a lancet?” © 

5. What is the name of our hospital at Morelia, Mexico? 

6. What was the slogan of the Haystack Prayer Meet- 
ing? 

7. Name and locate two hospitals of the same name in 
our Foreign Field. 

8. What is the name of the remedy that seems to be 
effective in the treatment of leprosy? 

9. In what union work are we participating in Pyeng 
Yang, Korea? 

10. How can you secure your Mission Study Book free? 


NOTE:—tThe first one in each group specified below 
to send in to Edward D. Grant, Educational Secretary 
Foreign Mission Committee, an absolutely correct answer 
to all of the above questions will receive absolutely free 
one copy of this year’s book for the Church School of 
Missions. The groups and rewards are as follows: 
eg ee The Desire of All Nations 
First Layman or Woman (over 24), 

The Desire of All Nations 
First Young Man or Woman (16-24), 
The Desire of All Nations 


pas wey er Gist. (22-16). 6.25 Black Treasure 
First Junior Boy or Girl (9-12)_._Camp Fires-in the Congo 
First Primary Boy or Girl (6-9)__--__-___- The Drum Call 


Every Southern Presbyterian may qualify. State in 
your answer under which classification you qualify, 
whether “Minister,” “Young Man or Woman,” “Pri- 
mary,” etc. Remember, the first absolutely correct 
answer sent in by one person in each group gets the 
reward for that group. If two in the same group reach 
this office at the same time, the postmark will be fol- 
lowed. If these are identical, two rewards will be 
issued in that group. Names of those getting rewards 
each month will be published. Watch for these ques- 
tions monthly? 


ho 


w 


~ 


10. 
11. 
12. 


Hidden Treasure 


What effect are the rapid changes in the Congo 
having on the lives of the natives? 

What valuable deposits are found in the section 
of the Congo where the Southern Presbyterian 
Church is at work? 

Was Cecil Rhodes’ thought of a trunk line from 
the Cape-to-Cairo an idle dream? 


What problem does our Africa Mission face with- 


regard to Lusambo? 

‘What a pity we haven’t the men to send them”. 
To whom does this statement refer? 

A few years ago the Bakuba King wondered at 
the appearance of a motorcycle. What about 
it today? 

What is the difference between “Babangidi” and 
“Balondi” ? 

What has impeded building at Bibanga? 

How many patients were treated at Bulape the 
past year? 

What was the trouble with Ntumba? 

Who is Shepati? 

What three questions are asked the candidates for 
baptism, in the Congo? 


What trouble did the Communists cause at Hang- 
chow College? 








, | 
| 
7e Th Th | 
We Than ee | 
For the encouragement in the reports from 
Africa that show God’s blessing on that field. | 
For the faithful native workers in Africa | 
that have served the Lord with gladness these | 
many years. 
For the ministry of healing that is wear- 
ing away prejudice in our foreign fields. 


We Pray Thee 


For a larger blessing on the work during 
the coming year, that the faith of the native 
Christians in Africa may stand the test of 
commercialism. 

For more trained evangelists, that the great 
need for workers may be supplied. 


For a ccntinued blessing on those faith- 
ful Chinese Christians who are witnessing for 
Christ and “carrying on” in the absence of 
the missionaries. 
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Our Africa 


ORE than thirty years ago two young men, a white 
man from Alabama and a colored man from Vir- 
ginia, felt that God wanted them to go to Africa 

and tell those people about Jesus and His love. The 
young white man was Samuel N. Lapsley and the colored 
man was William H. Sheppard. 


These young men came to Nashville, Tennessee, and 
asked the Foreign Mission Committee to send them to 
Africa, and the Committee told them they could go. 
They began to get ready, and in a short time were on 
their way to New York, where they got on the “Adriatic” 
and started on their journey across the ocean. They first 
went to London, to get the necessary supplies for their 
work in Africa. 

The African people did not have the kind of money 
that we have, so Lapsley and Sheppard changed their 
money for salt, beads, cowrie shells and brass wire, as 
these things were used for money in that land. Then 
they bought some food and the kind of clothes that they 
would need in that hot climate, and were ready to start 
on the last part of their journey. They went to Holland 
and took a Dutch boat, the “Afrikaan” and after about 
three weeks’ travel landed on the coast of Africa. 


Their first stop was at Banana and the next was at 
Boma where they stayed for a short time, then went 
on to Matadi where the missionaries of the Baptist 
Church were very kind to them and helped them get 
ready for their trip into the country where they wanted 
to locate our Mission. 

Now, there were no railroads, horses, nor cars at that 
time, so our young men had to get some natives, who 
were called “carriers” to take them and their supplies. 
The missionaries were carried in the native hammock. 
The native hammock is swung on a pole which is car- 
ried on the shoulders of two men. The front man leads 
the way down the narrow path and the man at the 
back follows. While only two men at a time carry the 
hammock, it takes about eight men to make a good 
hammock team. All of them take turn about in carry- 
ing. They can go about four miles an hour and can 
travel about twenty-five miles a day. Today there are 
railroads and boats and cars so that the journey can 
be made in a much shorter time. 


These young men felt very lonely in that far-off land, 
away from home and friends and among people that 
could not speak or understand their language, but they 
knew that God was with them for He said in His 
Word—“I will never leave thee nor forsake thee” and 
“Lo, I am with you alway”, so they were not afraid. 
The natives received them kindly, and soon they began 





Pathfinders 





to build themselves houses, and to teach the people. 
They used the ground for a blackboard and a stick for 
chalk. 

It became necessary for Mr. Lapsley (whom the na- 
tives called ““Ntomanjela’”’, which means ‘“Pathfinder’’) 
to take the long trip back to the coast. This took a 
long time and while he was there he had fever and died, 
thus leaving Sheppard alone to carry on the work. This 
was a very sad time for Sheppard but he was brave and 
stayed on and told the people day by day of the love 
cf the Saviour, and they began to believe. This was 
not an easy work and Sheppard had some exciting 
times. 

One time, before Mr. Lapsley’s death, Sheppard had 
a bad time with ants. There are many different kinds 
of ants in Africa. Before daylight one morning he was 
awakened by a band of big, broad-headed driver ants. 
‘They filled the cabin, the bed, the yard. There were 
millions. They were in his head, his eyes, his nose and 
pulling at his toes. Mr. Lapsley and some of the 
native boys came to his help and brought torches of fire 
and burned them out. These ants are the largest and 
most ferocious that are known. In a short time they 
can kill a goat, chicken, hog or dog. When they come 
to your house, in a few minutes there will not be a rat, 
mouse, snake, spider or centipede left. They will chase. 
them all away or kill. and carry them away. 

Besides poisonous insects, reptiles and wild animals, 
there were savage cannibals in that land and Sheppard 
had a narrow escape once from the cannibal tribe called 
the Zappo Zaps. As Sheppard and some of his com- 
panions were going through the forest, he was suddenly 
captured and taken to the cannibal camp where there 
was a pen with many poor natives inside. He was put 
in and kept for several days. Each day one after an- 
other would be taken and killed and eaten, and each day 
Sheppard thought he would be the next. But he prayed 
to God to deliver him and God heard this prayer. The 
Government soldiers heard about him and rushed to the 
place and saved Sheppard with the other natives. How 
clad he was to get back to the station, and how he praised 
God for sending him help! 

After a while, more missionaries were sent out to help 
Sheppard in the work that Mr. Lapsley and he had be- 
gun, and gradually the natives learned about the Saviour 
who died for them, and year by year many were added 
to the Church until today one church in Africa has 
more members than any of our Southern Presbyterian 
churches. God has blessed the work of these faithful 
pathfinders who obeyed His command to go and preach 
the gospel. 
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From 


An Adobe Hut 
To 


N A little town in the State of Oaxaca, in Mexico, 
there lived nearly a hundred years ago a man and his 
wife who were of pure Indian blood. Their posses- 

sions consisted cf an adobe hut, a small piece of land, 
and a few animals. There came to live with this good 
man and his wife a little boy whom they called Benito. 
It happened this way: 

When Benito was only three vears old his father and 
mother died, so he went to live with an uncle in a place 
called the Enchanted Lake. Benito’s uncle was unkind 
to him, so he was often lonely and longed for some one 
to love him. His work was to care for his uncle’s sheep, 
and often while alone in the field he would climb a 
tree and make speeches to his sheep, imagining himself 
a great man talking to a great crowd. 

Benito had never been to the city, and sometimes 
when he saw the pecple going along the road he would 
stop them and ask where they were going. When they 
replied, “To Oaxaca, the big city near by,” he longed 
to go with them. One day he did go, and it happened 
this way: Benito’s sheep got into a neighbor’s field, and 
he knew that when his uncle was told, he would be 
cruelly beaten. He was so afraid that he ran away and 
went to the city and became a little house-boy in the 
home where his sister was werking. He spoke only 
the Indian language; and although he was twelve years 
old, he could not even read or write. The good Indian 
man and his wife, who lived in the little adobe hut, 





A 
President's 


Mansion 


Mary MASSEY 


saw Benito and learned to love him, so they took him 
to their home. Benitc loved them in return and learned 
from them many lessons which helped him to become 
great and good. So anxious was the boy to learn that 
he took his bock to work with him, and whenever he had 
a single mcment he would read and study. Finally he 
was sent to school with the thought of giving him an 
edocation to become a priest. Benito, however, made his 
own choice and instead became a great lawyer. This 
little barefoot boy who at twelve could neither read nor 
write and came tc live with his kind foster parents in 
the adobe hut was afterwards Governor of his State and 
later President of all Mexico. 

Benito Juarez was the great reformer-President of 
Mexico. He and his advisers made a new constitution 
in 1857 which prevented the priests from cheating the 
people and gave every man a right to worship God in his 
own way and each one a chance fcr an education. 

When Juarez first became President there were several 
years of terrible civil war; and then the French invaded 
the country, and for a number of years he had to be in 
hiding or fighting to get back his power. Finally, how- 
ever, he succeeded in freeing his country from French 
control and was returned to his place as President. 

Juarez was a great man with a great ideal. His favo- 
rite saying was a true index to his character: “Respect 
ior the rights cf others is peace.”—JVoung Christian 
Worker. ' 


Junior Program for April, 1928 


Topic—Our Nearest and Farthest Fields 





Sunc—We've a Story to Tell to the Nations. 

Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

MINUTES. 

Roti Catt—Answer with a verse of Scripture beginning 
with the first letter of the name of one of our mis- 
sionaries in Africa or Mexico. 

COLLECTION SONG. 

OFFERING. 

BUSINESS. 

ScRIPTURE READING—The Beatitudes—in®concert. 

PRAYER for our work in Africa and Mexico. 

(Juiz—What De You Know About Mexico? 

Map TALK. 

Sonc—From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. 

Story—Our African Pathfinders. 











SoNG—I Love to Tell the Story. 
SENTENCE prayers closing with the Mipah Benediction. 


SUGGESTIONS. 
When the roll call is answered have the name of the 


missionary and his or her location given, then the verse. 


repeated. 

For the quiz, review the children on our work in Mex- 
ico. These questions need not be previously prepared. 
Let one of the older children ask a question, of her own 
preparation, and see who can answer it. 

Have outline maps of the two countries drawn on the 
blackboard and the stations located. Let the children 
tell what they know of these countries. (Maps 25x36 
inches, each 25c; Map Talk Series on Mexico and on 
Africa, free. Order from Educational Department, Box 
330, Nashville, Tenn.) These Talks may be a little too 
advanced for the Juniors, but will help the leader in her 
preparation. 
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The New Administration Building. Eight Class Rooms, Library and Office 


Stillman Institute 
Training School for Practical Nursing 


In Girls’ Department, Mrs. J. G. SNEDECOR, Dean 


Rev. R. A. Brown, D. D. 


UR objective at Stillman is to train girls for Chris- 

tian service among their own people at home and 

in the foreign field. By teaching the laws of 

health and sanitation in our Colored homes we can 

help solve some of our most difficult interracial prob- 
lems. 

Upon assuming my duties as Superintendent of the 

Negro Work of the Southern Church, a minister wrote 

me a very pathetic letter asking that I procure for him 


an educated girl from Stillman who had been trained 
ws a practical nurse. The care of an invalid wife hin- 
dered him greatly in his church work. At the same time 
I noticed where, in one state alone, four thousand Colored 
people died that year without any medical aid. It 
seemed, to me that I could hear the groans of the suffer- 
ing and the cry for help coming from women and little 
children who were dying. It was here I received the 
vision of a Trining School for Practical Nursing and 
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the great amount of good it would accomplish. In 
answer to prayer the good women of the Church will 
make this great work possible by their Birthday Gift 
this year. 


Our Saviour’s heart was burdened for the suffering 
world when he said, “I was sick, and ye visited me: 
I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” 


Work among self-respecting members of the Negro 
race opens up great possibilities for helpfulness and 
service. The Conferences for Colored women begun 
twelve years ago by Mrs. Winsborough, Superintendent 
of Women’s work, provided several new avenues for 
service. “A School for Negro Girls’ fostered by the 
women of the Southern Presbyterian Church was one 
of these. 


In 1920 the Auxiliary Special offering for the Home 
Mission Week of prayer was given for such a school. 
After much conference it was decided to combine the 
girls’ school with the boys’ at Stillman Institute in Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. In 1922 the handsome “Winsborough 
Building” was erected on the campus and opened for 
work in September. 


Mrs. Snedecor—Dean, Miss Hinds—Domestic Science, 
Mrs. Paul Moore—Academic, and Miss Mary Thomas— 
Colored Matron, were added to the Stillman Faculty. 
Forty girls entered in the Fall, outnumbering the boys, 
and are still leading in numbers. The attendance has 
increased every year and the class of students has also 
improved. 

Many people questioned the advisability of co-educa- 
tion at Stillman, but after six years of experience it has 
justified itself. The boys make better students and the 
girls develop higher ideals. Every earnest student feels 


the call to do something to help their own people, and 
Stillman tries to encourage them in this ideal. 

With our Theological students and the Y. M. C. A. 
workers, with our Bukumba Bible students and Y. W. 
C. A. girls, and later with the Practical Trained Nurses, 
a force should be created that together could go into 
either City or Rural Communities and do great things 
for the Negroes around them. May this day soon come! 


Bukumba Bible Training School—Miss Alberta 
Poage, Teacher 


The Bukumba Bible Training School is the newest 
department at Stillman. It has been organized as a 
memorial to little Bukumba of Africa, with a desire 
that her wish might be fulfilled to carry on the Master’s 
work both in America and Africa. Although a need 
exists in all branches of the Christian Church today, 
this condition exists in an appalling extent in the Col- 
ored churches. The time has come when we realize that 
the spiritual value of these churches depends on the 
leadership being given into their own hands. But 
where are these leaders to be found unless we train them? 
That is what the Bukumba Bible Training School is 
striving to do. 

In this first year of its existence the Department has 
enrolled six regular students and the Bible classes of 
lligh School and two College classes doing credit work. 
The six regular students are women of mature years, 
most of them teaching Sunday-school classes or doing 
other active work in their own churches and one of them 
is a preacher in the Zion Methodist church. We are 
grateful for each of these, but our goal is to inspire the 
young people who have High School and College educa- 
tion to take this work so they can go out in the field 
as trained workers. Help us to appeal to the youth of 
the Race to consecrate their lives to this work. 


A Look Ahead in Home Missions 


Mrs. ANDREW BRAMLETT 


HE task of Christian Missions is to relieve reli- 
i} gious destitution wherever found. It is not a mat- 

ter of geography or of place. “Into all the world” 
means in every part of the world. The designations 
“Home” and “Foreign’? may be necessary for more 
efficient administration, but the task wherever performed 
is inseparably interwoven in spirit and purpose. 

The imperative call of Home Missions is a Christian 
America for a Christian world. Every day the Home 
Mission task of the Church becomes larger and more 
insistent in its demands. Through improved methods 
of travel, communication, and information, the nations 
are fast being brought into one neighborhood. They 
must be brought into one brotherhood. What we do and 
say here profoundly affects the Christian program in 
every land. 

The Executive Committee of Home Missions is served 
by as noble a band of workers as ever served any Church 
in any field. Whether it be a mountain cove, a Negro 
settlement or a city slum, or on the lonely prairie, these 


consecrated Home Missionaries are sustained in their 
hard and difficult undertakings by the abiding con- 
viction that they are engaged in a world task. Their 
efforts have been wonderfully blessed, and the oppor- 
tunities for service are limited only by the means at 
hand for equipment and enlargement. 

The Committee has been burdened by the fact that 
in two years, because of decreasing receipts, it has been 
necessary to cut $97,217 from appropriations to the 
Presbyteries and Missions. 
fully realizes what this means to our already underpaid 
and under-equipped workers? 

The Committee is looking forward to the coming year 
with increasing hopefulness. It was greatly cheered by 
the generous response of the Auxiliaries during the 
Week of Prayer for Home Missions in November. It 
is earnestly hoped that no further cut may be necessary, 
but that the enlarging interest may continue, and the 
Committee be enabled to enter many challenging fields 
of service. 
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Reading: “Be thou silent unto God”.) 


be true 


51:10.) 


challenge: ) 


“One thing is needful . . . .” 
Jesus’ feet, and listening to His Word.) 


“‘Neglect not the gift that is in thee.” 


“Launch out into the deep 
which I have given thee.) 





( : prayer. Amen. 





Q Meditation 


| “My soul, wait thou only upon God ... .” 


“Keep the inner heart touch with God fresh, and the outer touches are sure to 
The knees decide the language of the lips.”-—S. D. Gordon. 


“Truly my soul waiteth upon God: from him cometh my salvation.” (Psa. 62:1.) 


“Create in me a clean heart. O God; and renew a right spirit within me”. (Psa. 
(And as we wait before Him in prayer, we hear Him saying these words of 


(Mary chose that “one thing”, sitting at 


“Stir up the gift of God that is in thee.” (Use this gift for Me.) 


Praper 
O Lord, our God and loving Father, help us each one as we go forward into 
this new Church year, first to sit at Thy feet to hear Thy Word, then with that gift 
which Thou has given to each of us, Thy children, to go forth to serve Thee in a 
larger way than ever before, fearing not to “launch out into the deep and let down 
our nets” at Thy command, and failing not to trust Thee to the utmost. In the Name 
of Jesus our Saviour, Who saved us and appointed us to serve Him, we make our 


: 
(Psa. 62.5). (Marginal 


(He has given to each of us some gift.) 


” 


(Serve me in larger ways with that 

















The Privilege and Responsibility of Holding an Office 


Mrs. W. B. 


OD, in His gracious mercy and loving kindness 
‘¢ has brought us to the threshold of another year. 

Some are facing new duties. Some have been 
invited to occupy official positions in our great Auxili- 
urv, and your hearts are overwhelmed with the stupen- 
dous task of Leadership, but dear Women of our Be- 
lecved Southern Presbyterian Church, take your hearts 
and mind off the “responsibility” and fix them upon 
the “Priceless Privilege’, and with grateful hearts go 
forward with Him, remembering the “Privilege” is yours, 
the “Responsibility” His. God always qualifies those 
whom He calls to some specific task, and when He calls 
us into His service, He is our true Yokefellow, right 
at our side, “Closer is He than breathing, Nearer than 
hands and feet”, and “He will never leave us nor for- 
sake us” but “will be with us to the end”. 


How we do grieve our gracious Heavenly Father, by 
our refusal to accept responsibility. He is depending 
on us to bring His Kingdom in through the work of our 
Auxiliary, and every one of us has some part of that 
great task to perform. As officers we have increased 
opportunity for service. 

In John 15:16, we hear Him say, “Ye have not chosen 





HENDERSON 


me, but I have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit 
should remain; that whatsoever ye shall ask of the 
Father in my name, he may give it you”. Thus you 
have been greatly honored by being chosen and ordained 
of Him, now go and bring forth fruit, more fruit, then 
will God answer any prayer of yours, “In His Name”. 


Many good things will, of necessity, take second place 
in heart and life when we have dedicated ourselves and 
all that we have to Him, to be used for His glory. It 
will mean sacrifice of comfort and ease, but when did 
He seek these things for Himself? It will mean the 
changing of our social plans to fit His plan for our 
lives, but the joy of knowing we are walking in His 
will and His way will far outweigh anything we may 
put aside as a hindrance to our best service for Him. 


If you are for the first time serving as President, 
Vice-President, Secretary or Treasurer, give yourself un- 
withholdingly to Him in joyful, happy-hearted service, 
showing to the whole Auxiliary what God can do with 
women who are willing to be used for His glory, not 
their own. 
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To the Chairmen of Circles, let me say this, my heart 
goes out to you in love and sympathy—‘“J have been 
there’. To you is entrusted a vital part of the work of 
the Auxiliary. To lead a group of thirty or forty women 
into an intelligent knowledge of the various activities 
of our great Church is to increase your own interest and 
enrich your own life. And let me urge you not to refuse 
the opportunity for serving Him in this capacity. The 
gracious privilege of leadership is yours in a peculiar 
way. 

Have you not been grieved and disappointed when 
Christian wcemen begin making excuses, when asked to 
act as Chairmen of Circles? And how it must have 
been a fresh sword thrust in the heart of the Lord Christ, 
to know His redeemed ones were unwilling to follow 
where he leads! , 

Secretary of Causes, how 
tunity for blessing and the gain for your own soul, 
growing in knowledge and wisdom yourself, as you 
ponder the special cause you represent, for we can give 
nothing we do not first possess ourselves, passing on 
the thing we have learned, transmitting to others some 
of the real heart interest and enthusiasm we ourselves 
have. This year I have been Secretary of Assembly’s 
Home Missions, and the things I have learned of the 
problems of our Committee in Atlanta, have made me 
more earnest and sincere in prayer for our Home Mis- 
sion task. 

Dear Secretary of Literature, what a responsibility is 
yours, but oh, what an opportunity, keeping the whole 
Auxiliary informed, selecting just the literature we need 
for every occasion. Thank God for your golden oppor- 
tunity to serve with Him and share the responsibility 
with Him in spreading the News of His work through- 
cut the entire Auxiliary. 

And now, a solemn word, a note of encouragement to 


wonderful is your oppor- 


the Secretaries of Spiritual Life. No more is required 
of the Secretary of Spiritual Life than of the four gen- 
eral officers, the Secretaries of other Causes, or the Circle 
Chairmen, all must be willing to render lcyal, conse- 
crated Christian service to Him “Whose we are and 


whom we serve,” willing to give up anything that would 


hinder the best service to Him. But the office of Secre- 
tary of Spiritual Life offers a rich opportunity for 
growth in grace. Other officials must of necessity be 
occupied with the machinery of the Auxiliary, but you 
for a whole year have the special privilege of directing 
the thought of the women along spiritual lines, the 
study of the Word, praying with and for the organized 
prayer bands, and encouraging young home makers to 
establish family altars. Oh! the priceless privilege 
of such a task! 

All tasks are great in God’s sight, when undertaken 
for Him and in his strength, so do not minimize your 
office nor your ability. “It is almost as presumptuous 
to say you can do nothing, as to say you can do every- 
hing”, says Philips Brooks. We are chosen of God to 
walk with Him and learn the art of His service. Adorn 
the office you are called of God to occupy. Praise Him 
for enlarged opportunities, thank Him for the rich privi- 
lege of walking in His way, doing His will through 
ihe year just ahead. Then, when your term of office 
is over, may you be able to encourage your successor in 
the thought that the privileges far exceed the responsi- 
bilities, and that He who calls us to a task always equips 
us for that task, “For He is faithful that promised” ,— 
“Be ye faithful’. 


“© use me Lord, use even me, 
Just as Thou wilt, and when, and where, 
Until Thy blessed face I see, 


Thy rest, Thy joy, Thy glory share.” 


Luke 


Uniform Bible Study for the Auxiliary 
JANIE W. McGavuGHeEy 


N INCREASING interest in Bible study among 
the women of the Auxiliary is evidenced by the 
numerous requests for help in Bible Study that 

come to the Auxiliary office daily. To meet this demand 
and to help promote a sense of unity and closer fellow- 
ship in the study of the Word, we are planning uniform 
Bible Study for the new Church Year. The Gospel ac- 
cording to Luke is the book designated for study by 
the Woman’s Auxiliary during 1928-1929. By special 
request, Miss Grace Saxe has prepared for the Auxiliary 
a new book on Luke. Hundreds of women have used 
Miss Saxe’s books and so know how helpful this new 
book, “Studies in the Book of Luke’, will prove in our 
Bible classes this year. 

Every Auxiliary member should have a copy of Miss 
Saxe’s book on Luke, whether you plan to use her text 
book in your Bible study class or not. Many groups 
will want to follow her “Question Method’’—every mem- 
ber of such groups should have a copy of this book; the 
question slips are not enough to get the full value of 


her plan. Others may expect to follow the plan of 
studying Luke as outlined by Mrs. Poindexter-and used 
so successfully by many in studying Matthew and John 
--—you too will need this book as it contains Mrs. Poin- 
dexter’s own acrostic and leaflet explaining her plan. 
There is also much general information about Luke 
which is necessary to its study. 


Still others may want to plan to use the “Twelve 
Topical Studies from Luke”, prepared by the Director 
of the Spiritual Life Department (Secure from the 
Auxiliary Office, 10 cents). These women will also be 
greately helped by Miss Saxe’s book, fcr in her splen- 
did treatment of the twenty-four “Special Subjects”. 
there are some most valuable helps for mastering some 
of the fundamental teachings of this Gospel. It will be 
a splendid reference book in all your study this year. 


Send in your order now, if you have not already done 
so, for “Studies in the Book of Luke”, price 25 cents, . 
Woman‘s Auxiliary, Field Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Letters from a Presbyterian Manse 


A Presbyterial Salad 


DEAR WOMEN OF THE AUXILIARY: 

It is spring in the South, and spring brings flowers, 
and birds, and Presbyterial meetings. 

I made a salad for dinner today. Just a simple 
salad it was—pale green crispy lettuce, sliced egg, as 
yellow and white as marguerites, and creamy dressing. 
The manse children love it. .And the making of this 
salad took mie back to my first Presbyterial meeting in 
a small pioneer church in the West. I well remembe 
what a beautiful day it was. I drove the eight miles 
with dear “Auntie Mac’, the wife of our senior elder, 
behind her faithful old Dan. The peaches, apricots, 
prunes, and plums were all in bloom. Miles and miles 
to the north the jagged peaks of the Saw Tooth Range, 
still white with snow, stcod out, clear-cut like cameos, 
against the blue, blue sky. It is strange, but I remember 
.lmost nothing about the meeting except the atmosphere 
of love—and the salad! 

My heart always warms when I think of the women 
of that Presbyterial. How kind they were to me, a 
stranger! I felt at home and happy from the very first. 
And what a brave lot they were! I remember the treas- 
urer who drove alone twenty miles with horse and buggy, 
crcssing that yawning chasm, the Snake River Canyon, 
down, down, down the narrow trail where one false step 
ef her pony would have brought disaster. Then over 
the graceful, arching bridge, and up, up, up to the Pres- 
byterial meeting on the other side! But that is the stuff 
that Presbyterian women are made of. ~ North, south, 
cast, west—they are all brave, carrying on in spite of 
difficulties. But I must hasten cn to tell you about the 
salad. 

The luncheon that day was served in the dining room 
of the hotel. The Easter season had just passed, and 
demure little white rabbits and yellow cotton chicks 
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peeped out at us from among the violets that filled the 
center of the long table. It was the salad, however, that 
enchanted me. It was the same kind of salad that I 
have already described, but oh how beautiful to me, 
and how delicious! And why? Dear women, just be- 
cause I was starving for it! The manse in that pioneer 
ccuntry had not reached the salad stage. Beauty and 
delectability were a treat to the mistress of the manse. 

Since then I have often pondered about a salad. It 
is a lovely thing, a satisfying thing, a feminine thing— 
just like a Presbyterial meeting! The carefully chosen 
green, the skillful arrangement of fruits or vegetables— 
all that stands for organization. But the crispy green, 
with fruits, or vegetables, and nothing else, does not 
make salad; neither dces organization make an indivi- 
dual Auxiliary or a Presbyterial. The thing that makes 
a salad—that blends those diverse things into a lovely 
whole, is the dressing. That is the sine qua non of a 
salad. 

Dear women, there is a sine qua non for every Auxi- 
liary meeting, for every Presbyterial or Synodical gather- 
ing, and that is the blessed, brooding presence of God’s 
Holy Spirit. The women who will be attending the 
various Presbyterial meetings this spring will be hungry. 
‘They will be hungry for fellowship, hungry for inspira- 
tion, hungry for a deeper understanding of the Lord 
Jesus and their sharé in His work, and yes, maybe hun- 
gry for scmething beautiful like a salad. 

So, dear Presbyterial officers, be much in prayer for 
your spring meetings; because prayer alone will create 
the atmosphere that will satisfy those hungry hearts. 
And, dear hostess women, serve a salad! 

Your friend, 


(Mrs. ARTHUR) GRACE B. EVANs. 











and make hotel reservations. 





OUR AUXILIARY CALENDAR FOR APRIL 


Annual Budget of Local Auxiliary adopted. 


Send Presbyterial Report to Synodical Recording Secretary 
very promptly, so that Synodical Recording Secretary can rush 
report to Auxiliary Office as early as possible in April. 

Appoint delegates to Montreat and Synodical Summer Schools 
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Presenting the New Year Book 


Mrs R. M. PEGRAM 


the shifting of Circles and the induction into 

office of many new Auxiliary officers. New 
tasks and new privileges face hundreds of our women. 
Because of the multiplicity of “first things” to be done, 
we as Auxiliary officers are sometimes guilty of pass- 
ing, too hurriedly, over some of the most important 
questions. Many of the mid-year troubles and disap- 
pointments might be averted by a more careful and 
thoughtful planning at the beginning of the year. 

One of the vital questions to be decided, before the 
April meetings, is that of the monthly programs. Surely, 
this is a question of far-reaching influence and should 
be carefully debated by a competent program committee 
which has been appointed for this purpose. 

In presenting the new Year Book, we wish to call 
your attention to the following: We are offering two 
sets of programs, as usual, one for the Auxiliary and one 
for the Circle. Through the Auxiliary programs we 
are presenting topics of a more general nature which 
bear upon vital subjects that are being discussed in cur- 
rent literature. This is a departure from the plan 
formerly used, and we hope it will meet the needs of 
those Auxiliaries which have requested a change. The 
Circle programs follow more closely the schedule which 
has been used in previous years. Leaflets will be fur- 
nished by the Auxiliary Headquarters for both series. 
However, in addition to the regular program leaflets 
which will be mailed to all Auxiliaries using the Year 
Book literature, further helps will be offered to leaders 
of the Auxiliary programs through the Woman’s Page 
of the Church papers. 


Wie the dawning of the new Church year comes 


Auxiliary Programs 

In presenting the programs for the Auxiliary meet- 
ings, we are offering a brief worship service for each 
month. Some one has said “Worship is the cry of the 
human soul for companionship with God”. Therefore, 
through these simple and brief worship programs, we 
hope to bring our Auxiliary members into a real com- 
munion with the Heavenly Father at the very beginning 
of each month’s program. To accomplish this we must 
carefully consider each element in the program. First 
is the call to order, or the instrumental prelude. This 
must not be left to chance. A pianist should be selected 
who may be depended upon to be present on time to play 
the soft music which will do much to create the right 
atmosphere for the rest of the program. Next comes the 
call to worship. It is God upon whom attention is fixed 
in worship so, early in the program, we must feel His 


presence. A Scripture verse serves this purpose for us. 
Next comes the prayer. This is the most important ele- 
ment of the worship program. Ask for definite and 
specific prayer. These simple worship programs have 
been correlated with the central theme of the devotional 
period which follows. 

The Devotional, as outlined for the Auxiliary pro- 
gram, has a direct bearing on the topic for that month 
and is so related to the general theme as to furnish a 
Scriptural background for the discussion of the hour. 

It is earnestly hoped that through these specially pre- 
pared pregrams the “cry of the soul” may be hushed 
and that many will find that personal approach to God 
which we find only in true worship. 


Circle Programs 


In building the Circle programs, we have used the 
same order of service. 

The devotionals for these meetings have as their 
theme: ‘Messages of Christ to Our Women Today”, 
based on Luke’s Gospel, the Book for study by our 
Auxiliary this year. The theme verse for these devo- 
tionals is “Launch out into the deep”, Luke 5:4. These 
are planned for a distinctly devotional purpose and to 
take only fifteen minutes, not as a Bible study. If you 
plan to devote a half hour of the circle time to Bible 
study, it is suggested that you substitute for the devo- 
tional either Miss Grace Saxe’s “Studies in the Book 
of Luke’’, which has been prepared especially for the 
Auxiliary and contains Mrs. Poindexter’s acrostic on 
Luke, or “Twelve Studies from Luke” by Miss Janie 
W. McGaughey. Both of these can be secured from 
The Woman’s Auxiliary. 


Suggestions for Leaders 


Several pages in the Year Book have been devoted 
to “Suggestions”, and here you will find a few prac- 
tical suggestions for the program committee and for 
the program and devotional leaders. Every member of 
the program committee should have a copy of the Year 
Book and read carefully these pages before selecting 
leaders or distributing the books. 

In conclusion, as these programs go from us, we would 
remind you that we do not look upon them as an infal- 
lible guide to be followed in every detail. They are 
merely suggestive. Please adapt them to the needs of 
your own Auxiliary or Circle. Watch THE Survey and. 
Church Papers for additional material. In the mean- 
time, begin now to plan worthwhile instructive programs. 








Is Your Church on the SURVEY HONOR ROLL? 
Plan to Place it There, 
SURVEY WEEK, May | -7. 
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Year Book of Programs 1928-1929 


and 


Program Literature 


Veet Dak. Oe COE hin nciccs ca hcedatenagilemnmewonnengaddhceauineth $ .07 
Auxiliary Program Literature only, for one year _--_--------------------- 1.00 
Circle Program Literature only, for one year -....--------~--..----.__~.-- 1.00 
Auxiliary and Circle Literature sent together in one pkg. for one year_-__----~- 1.50 
Table Literature for free distribution, for one year, postage_.._.__.___._--__-_--- 1.00 


Order Now 
THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
270-277 FieELp Bupc., St. Louts; Mo. 








“The Gong Sounds for Shifting” 


Mrs. GeorcE I. BALDWIN 


of the First Presbyterian Church of Dallas 

announces the nominating committee in Janu- 
ary, this is the first note of the approach of “Shifting” 
season. 


Wer: the President of the Woman’s Auxiliary 


In February, when the nominating committee, after 
prayerful, careful consideration of their qualifications 
for office, presents the names they have selected, the 
Auxiliary duly elects them. ‘Then the second note of 
“Shifting” is sounded. 


With a membership of nine hundred women, it has 
been proven wise to divide into twenty-eight circles, 
with an average of thirty to each group. Also two 
exceptional circles: “Girls” and “Business Women’. 


A very close history of the Auxiliary record of the 
members is secured each year, through a questionnaire 
that is sent out to the circle chairmen in February. 
Annual Shifting develops new leaders, and disinterested 
members are being won to service. So each year makes 
its history. 

Every circle chairman is requested to make a full 
written report on each of the thirty members she has 
heen responsible for, answering the following question- 
naire: 

Names of active members: 

Names of semi-active members: 

Names of inactive members: 

Give list of names you would recommend to serve as 
chairmen: 

Names of devotional leaders: 

Names of capable treasurers. 

When these questicns have been accurately answered, 
and all questionnaires are in the hands of the president, 
the file of all Auxiliary names is gone through and each 
name graded according to her circle chairmen’s report 
of her work for the year just closing. 

Then the list of names recommended by the circle 
chairmen, as good possibilities for chairmen for the 
next year, is given the new President and a third note 
of the plan of “Shifting” is sounded, as she goes forth 


with her Vice-President on a visitation of these women 
to secure the thirty faithful chairmen for the coming 
year. 

After this goal has been reached, it is the privilege 
of each of these new circle chairmen to choose her vice 
chairman to serve with her, thus making a congenial 
team to start with. 


The secretaries of causes are also chosen through the 
record of their faithful service during the past year. 

And now the real gong sounds for “shifting”, when 
all the incoming officers meet with all the retiring officers 
(and the Pastor’s Aid Secretary) the second week in 
March to compile the membership of the twenty-eight 
circles. 

The complete card index of membership is divided 
into respective groups (boxes being provided for each), 
according to the report sent in on the circle chairmen’s 
questionnaires—Active, Semi-active, Inactive, Devotional 
Leaders and Treasurers. 

Twenty-eight envelopes are provided each to receive 
their equal share of each group, always seeing that each 
circle has an equal number of our sainted elderly mem- 
bers. After these envelopes are filled, the names in 
each one are again carefully studied to be sure that each 
circle is well balanced and has an equal chance of doing 
good work. 

This completed, the enevelopes are sealed and num- 
bered. 

The chairmen and vice-chairmen’s names are not in- 
cluded in these lists. 

All business women and girls fall in their respective 
circles. 

Then the day of real excitement arrives. The retiring 
officers entertain the new administration, including circle 
chairmen, with a luncheon in March, and each new 
chairman draws from the pile an envelope that contains 
the list of members she is to sponsor: as her circle for 
a whole year. Great shouts of joy go up from many 
when they find a member on their list they have found 
joy in serving with previously or have longed to serve 
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with. Leaflets, “Duties of Officers in the Auxiliary,” 
are given to the chairmen—and secretaries of causes. 

Then the pleasure of calling on the members cf their 
circle starts at once, usually that very afternoon, circle 
chairmen and vice-chairmen being eager to meet their 
members and organize their circles ready for the first 
meeting in April. 

The only note of sadness sounded is when the “old” 
circles come to the close of their year and to the parting 
of ways; but this is soon swallowed up in new interests. 
They will go on loving the members of their old group 
and learn quickly to love their new as well. This is the 
great advantage of “Shifting”. | 

When the calendar delivers the fourth Monday in 
March, the year is closed with records and reports of 
the faithful leaders and a prayer for the incoming ad- 
ministration, This stands for the formal installation. 
And thus a chapter closes, the Old order giving way for 
the New. Sometimes a little adjusting is necessary at 
the beginning, the President trying always to be just 
und impartial, and the new ship sets sailing on a smooth 
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SIX STUDIES IN STEWARDSHIP 
5e. Helen K. Wallace. 

The six deal with The Woman With a Little Room, 
The Woman With a Needle, The Woman With a Costly 
Offering, The Woman With an Hour, The Woman with 
a Message, The Woman With a Little Son. Very helpful 
helps for little talks; helpful to stir one’s own soul. Lay 
up what this leaflet says, and you will be ready for an 
emergency talk. 


SOUL NOURISHMENT FIRST. 2c. 


FREEDOM FROM WORRY. 2c. 
Both by George Miiller. 
Setting forth some of Miiller’s most precious experi- 
ences. Helpful for everybody. 


YEARS OF SERVICE LOST. 2c. 


The story of a worker who became discouraged and 
“quit,” to meet, years after, the rich result of his work. 
A stimulant to better service. Scatter this. 


THE GREATER LIGHT. 3c. Seebach. 


A truly charming story of the little son of a real 
missionary. Learn it, and tell it to the children 


LITTLE BUILDERS. 2c. 
Another story for the children. All those whose privi- 
lege it is to tell stories will welcome this vivid picture 
of the little coral workers in the sea. 


AS IT WAS AND IS 

This is a new playlet gotten out for the Spring Pres- 
byterials to show how the woman’s work was carried on 
under the old methods, and how it is done in some places 
now under the more orderly way. This might tell in a 
short time more of the advantages of the “better way,” 
as the women see it acted out, than they could take in 
from set talks on this matter. It will be especially help- 
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sea. “Everybody shifting, everybody happy’ is the 
slegan of The Woman’s Auxiliary of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Dallas, Texas. 


The New Standard 


The “Standard for the Woman’s Auxiliary” will re- 
place the old “Standard of Excellence”. Important 
changes have been approved, making the new Standard 
most practical and workable. 

Grade your Auxiliary on the old “Standard of Ex- 
cellence’”’ for the year ending March 31, 1928. Present 
and explain the mew Standard at your April Auxiliary 
meeting, and begin to grade your Auxiliary according 
to the chart which is now called ‘Standard for the 
Woman’s Auxiliary”. 





Order at once chart, seals and explanatory leaflet, 
furnished for 25 cents by the Woman’s Auxiliary, Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., 270-277 Field Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 





ful in the districts where there are still many societies 
working on the old method. 

It will be off the press in time for most of the Presby- 
terials. Cost probably between 15c and 25c. Write to 
St. Louis for this. 

Characters, from 15 to 25. Time, 40 minutes. 


THE WOMAN AND THE LEAVEN 


10c. Helen Barrett Montgomery 

“Inspiring,” “Ennobling,’ “Helpful to every woman,” 
“Unforgettable,” “Dignifying womanhood,” “Rich,” “Soul- 
stirring.” These are some of the things that have been 
said about this leaflet. The name of the author presages 
much. Every deeply earnest Christian woman will be 
glad that Mrs. Montgomery wrote this little message as 
well as her great ones. 


A ROSE OF THE HIGHWAY 
10c. Lucy W. Peabody 

A charming thing. Mrs. Peabody says, ‘“‘For girls who 
cultivate gardens on the King’s Highway,” but it carries 
heartening courage to every servant of the King. Teach- 
ing so clearly the lesson of “Inasmuch.” Put up in en- 
velope, suitable for small gift. And being a real heart 
tonic. 





A WHEELBARROWFUL OF LIFE 


15c. Mary Jenness 
A wonderful opportunity to picture life in the hard- 
working East. Characters, about a dozen. Time, 30 
minutes. Very illuminating. 


THE MISSIONARY NEWS ST'AND. 5c. 


Most excellent for the Secretary of Literature to have 
put on at Presbyterial, or in the Local Auxiliary, when 
she is canvassing for Survey. It is written for another 
church, but is easily adapted Characters, two. Time, 
fifteen minutes. 
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{ Publication and Sabbath School Extension 
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R. E. MAGILL, Editor t 
Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 
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Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex 


Extracts from Annual Report of 
The Publication Committee 


HE year has been marked by great activity in 

every department, and a service of increasing 

value was rendered the Church. We acknowledge 
with profound gratitude the blessing of God upon our 
efforts to promote a constructive program of Religious 
Education which touches every angle of our Church life 
and is our Assembly’s method for training the future 
leadership of the Church. 


Enlarged Field Work 


We fulfilled the promise made to the Assembly of 1927, 
that administrative expenses would be diminished, and 
that a greater proportion of our resources would be de- 
voted to enlarging the force of workers out in the field. 
We report the placing of Synodical Directors of Re- 
ligious Education in the Synods of South Carolina, 
Kentucky and Lcuisiana, and aid rendered a number 
cf Presbyteries in securing full-time Sunday-school work- 
ers. We employed during the summer of 1927 thirty- 
two special workers to conduct Daily Vacation Church 
Schools. A summary of the activities of the large force 
of field workers, eighty-four in number, indicates that 
their effcrts were highly fruitful in reaching children 
and young people in neglected areas, in home visitation, 
in stimulating schools and workers to modernize and 
improve their methods, and in impressing workers 
everywhere with the supreme spiritual objective of every 
step of the training process. 


The Department of Religious Education 


The organization, maintenance and promotion of a 
Department of Religious Education is one of the most 
important functions assigned to the Publication Com- 
mittee by the Assembly. As soon as certain difficulties 
of a legal and administrative character are removed by 
the Assembly or the Ccmmittee on Assembly’s Work, 
the charter name will be changed from ‘The Executive 
Committee of Publication” to ‘“‘The Committee of Re- 
tigious Education”. The Department of Religious Edu- 
cation has a clearly defined set of principles and a con- 
structive program of activities for organizaticns in local 
churches, which have the endorsement of .our Assembly. 
The past year has witnessed the most vigorous and effec- 


tive prcmotion of every division of the Department of 
Religious Education ever reported to the Assembly, and 
this was done at a greatly reduced cost to the Church, 
due to economies effected in the use of administrative 
directors. We have given careful attention to the mat- 
ier of securing a man to head up the entire Department 
of Religious Education, but it is difficult to find in 
one man all the qualities needed for this most important 
task. The matter is still under investigation, and we 
are seeking divine guidance in our effort to find the 
right man. 


Leadership Training 


It is now a recognized fact that training workers is 
one of the major tasks of the Church, and that a 
staff of adequately trained teachers is the first requisite 
of a successful Sunday school. This important phase 
of cur work, Leadership Training, has had the most 
vigorous promotion throughout the year. We report all 
cecords broken in the number of Leadership Training 
Schools held and in the enrollment of students, while 
the number of certificates and diplomas issued for com- 
pleting units of the Training Course exceeded by more 
than three thousand the number issued during the pre- 
vious year. The literature for the help of leaders and 
students was carefully revised and simplified to the 
end that the course of training might be effectively used 
in our smallest churches. A fact of great significance 
is that in setting up Leadership Training Schools 
throughout the Assembly we have discovered and aided 
in preparing corps of teachers, who are duly accredited 
by us and other denominations as teachers in Standard 
Training Schools. 


The Young People’s Division 


The work of the Young People’s Division has had our 
most careful attention and substantial gains were made 
in the number of crganizations and in total enrollment. 
A complete series of weekly topics for the three age 
groups, Junior, Intermediate and Senior ‘was prepared, 
and the activities and courses of study were made to 
conform to the program of our Church. The scope of 
‘The Program Builder’, the periodical devoted to the 
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interests of our Young People’s organizations, has been 
enlarged, and the entire space in this helpful journal 
is devoted to the treatment of topics for the Senior and 
Intermediate age-groups, and to the giving of practical 
suggestions for activities and the highest development of 
the four-fold life. A large section of our splendid 
paper, “Onward”, is devoted to suggestions about wor- 
ship programs and the training of the devotional life. 

For the first time in our history we are providing a 
complete treatment of the weekly study topics for the 
three age-groups, that is, Young People, Intermediate 
and Junior Societies. The Junior treatment is found 
in “Junior Life”, with practical suggestions for develop- 
ing the topics and helpful advice to leaders about ac- 
tivities. ; 

The leaflet literature for each Division has been com- 
pletely revised and put in usable shape for inexperienced 
leaders. 

The entire program for the young people of our 
Church was closely linked with the plans of our Assem- 
bly, and our Foreign Mission Committee and our Home 
Mission Committee now present their study programs 
for Young People’s organizations through our publica- 
tions. 

Very definite and practical suggestions for the or- 
ganization of and program material for Young People’s 
Synodical Conferences have been prepared for the sea- 
son of 1928. The conferences of 1927 were attended 
by about 3,200 of our choicest young people, and the 
programs for the coming season will offer new oppor- 
tunities for fellowship and for the development of a 
sense of denominational loyalty. The Young People’s 
Advisory Council and its officers have been most help- 
ful in offering constructive suggestions for programs and 
activities for use in local organizations and in the setting 
up of Synodical Conferences for Young People. 


The Children’s Division 


Increasing attention is being given to the courses of 
instruction offered for young children and to helping 
parents in the matter of training and guiding their chil- 
dren through the plastic days of early childhood. 

Our task has not been limited to offering the results 
of the study of experts in this special field, but we have 
made substantial contributions in the way of new ma- 
terial based upon the experience and research of the 
Director of our Children’s Division. 

Miss Elizabeth McE. Shields, our director, is recog- 
nied as an outstanding worker and authority in this 
field, and during the past year has been asked to pre- 
pare two text books on methods and curriculum for 
leaders in the elementary division. Our periodical litera- 
ture for Beginners, Primaries and Juniors has been 
greatly improved and a series of leaflets for the guidance 
of workers and to help parents was written by Miss 
Shields or prepared under her supervision. 


Progress in Sunday-School Work 


While full statistical data are not yet available, every 
report indicates that the year’s work was richly blessed 
of God in the conversion of pupils in our Sunday schools, 





many of them being led into Church membership. A 
summary made from data in our office shows that we 
now have 3,606 schools, with an enrollment of 426,563 
including officers and teachers. The Sunday school 
enrollment now approximates the total membership of 
our church. This shows an encouraging advance over 
former years. It is most significant that organizations 
which now project plans for remodeling buildings or 
erecting new churches give their first thought to the needs 
of the Sunday school, and provide facilities for a de- 
partmentally-organized school, and for an accompany- 
ing educational program. 


Our Editorial Department 


Our staff of twelve editorial writers have continued 
their faithful and efficient service to the Church, and 
the large circulation of our twenty-eight publications 
bears testimony to the high regard in which the Church 
holds these devoted workers. A further testimony to 
the high character of their work is the fact that we now 
furnish editions of our periodicals, or portions of the 
editorial work of our staff, to the following Churches, 
‘The Canadian Presbyterian, The United Presbyterian, 
The Associate Reform Presbyterian, The German Re- 
formed Church, and the Dutch Reformed Church. Our 
annual circulation now exceeds sixteen million single 
copies. 


The Publication and Sales Departments 


A service of enlarging value is rendered the Church: 


each year by our Publication and Sales Departments. 
A slight increase in the total volume of sales is reported, 
the total for the year being over $615,000.00. Our 
Texarkana Branch made a substantial gain in sales, 
which is but another way of saying they rendered a 
larger service to our constituency in the Southwest. The 
list of publications for the year includes some new 
volumes which are a distinct addition to the store of 
religious literature, and reflect credit on the authors. 
The output of tracts, pamphlets and educational leaflets 
was quite large, and some notable additions were made 
to our list of tracts issued to promote Sabbath Observ- 
ance and Family Religion. 


Donations of Books, Bibles, Tracts and Periodicals 


We made donations of generous proportions of the 
best books we were able to publish or buy to a large 
group of pastors and home -mission workers. In many 
cases these books represented the only additions to their 
libraries during the year, and in every case they brought 
mental stimulus and fresh inspiration to discouraged 
and under-paid workers. We gave over six thousand 
Bibles and Testaments to members of our Sunday 
schools for the recitation of catechisms. Over one hun- 
dred thousand tracts and educational leaflets were dis- 
tributed to provoke renewed activity and inform our 
people about the inerrant teachings of the Bible and the 
doctrinal teachings of our Church in matters of faith and 
Church polity. 
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Financial Needs 


For six years the budget allotment of the Assembly 
for our work has remained stationary, while the de- 
mands upon us for increased appropriations, enlarged 
donations, and an expanding program of educational 
and extension work have increased tremendously. We 
have met these demands in part by using a liberal por- 
tion of the earnings of the Business Department of our 
work to supplement the totally inadequate benevolent 
fund the Assembly asks the Church to contribute for our 
work. We again had to make a generous contribution 
to provide salaries for workers out in the field, to carry 
iorward the educational task committed to us, and to 
grant the large number of donations called for during 
the year. During the past twenty-five years we have 
given the Church over $450,000.00 from the earnings of 
the Business Department. The opportunities and obli- 
gations that confront us call for a budget of not less 
than $125,000.00, and the churches should be urged to 
provide at least this amount for the fundamental foun- 
dation-laying work for the year 1929-30. 


Vacation Church Schools 


) MOVEMENT in the field of training children 

and young people religiously has had such a 

phenomonal growth as the Daily Vacation Bible 
School Movement. 

The work is now an integral part of the educational 
plan of every denominational agency which directs Sun- 
day-school policies and educational programs. 

Our church, through the Sunday-school department at 
Richmond, has given this activity a large place in its 
plans for reaching and training young folks. A com- 
plete literature is available outlining plans for the set- 
up of these vacation church schools, also complete in- 
structions for leaders as to courses of study and ma- 
terial for the handwork and recreational features to be 
taught. 

Last summer reports were received from 287 vacation 
schools in which were enrolled 23,884 pupils, and 
leaders. There were 375 paid workers employed to di- 
rect the work in the larger churches, but in most of the 
schools volunteer helpers were used. 

The Bible courses were at the center of every pro- 
gram, and missions, church history, catechetical study, 
and hymn memorization had a large place in the pro- 
gram of instruction. 

Variety and interest were added by carefully prepared 
courses in hand work and recreation so that the pupils 
did not have a dull moment during the three-hour daily 
sessions. The schools extended over terms varying from 
three to six weeks and the pupils got during these days 
of intensive teaching more work than they get in six 
months during a study period of thirty minutes in the 
Sunday school. 

During the Summer of 1928 the work will be greatly 
enlarged and it is expected that from 700 to 1,000 vaca- 
tion schools will be held. 

The Publication and Sunday School Committee sent 





out thirty-two trained workers last year from the As- 
sembly’s Training School to aid in setting up this work 
in a number of Synods and Presbyteries. The expense 
was shared on a 50-50 basis by the fields in which the 
young ladies worked. Next summer a larger number of 
trained leaders will probably be used and up to March 
first twenty-three workers had been assigned to twelve 
Presbyteries and two Synods. 

Leaflets explaining the plan of organization, and out- 
lining the courses to be taught the various age groups 
will be sent free on request. Write to Leadership Train- 
ing Division, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 





The World’s Sunday School 
Convention 


July 11-18, 1928 

An unusual opportunity will be afforded the Sunday- 
school workers of America to see in panorama form the 
progress of Sunday-school work around the world when 
the forces gather at Los Angeles in July next for the 
quadrennial convention. 

The speakers will be from all quarters of the globe, 
and it will be a wonderful privilege to see and hear the 
representatives of forty odd nations as they unfold the 
story of the effort to reach and Christianize the children 
of the world. 

Seven thousand delegates are expected, and our Church 
has been assigned a quota of one hundred. 

We ask that all who wish to register as official dele- 
gates will send names to us with the registration fee of 
$5.00. This will secure for our delegates a badge of 
admission to the convention hall, all the privileges of 
the special conferences, and a copy of the printed report 
of the Convention. Without the official certificate and 
badge it will be difficult to secure admission and hear the 
great addresses. 

Applications should be sent promptly to R. E. Magill, 
Secretary, Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia. 


A Missionary Bible Study 


Realizing that many of our Church people are in- 
terested in Bible study from a missionary viewpoint, the 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication has made avail- 
able a short course on— 


“The Missionary Message of the Bible’ 


This book outlines twelve studies, beginning with 
the pioneer missionary, Abraham, and ending with the 
missionary program and methods of our own Church. 
The book also carries teaching suggestions for the 
group leader. 

Study groups of young people, or of women, or of 
men, will find this book thoroughly usable. 

Order from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
The Missionary Message of the Bible 


Price,225¢ 
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When God Dares 


THEODORE 

Will you “take a dare”? 30ys and girls know what 
that means—the disgrace of being dared to do a thing 
and not attempting. The Old Testament closes with a 
dare from God to you. 

Through the centuries God tested His people, revealed 
Himself to them, punished their sin, was patient with 
their shortcomings. Generations came.and passed, some 
living in faith, some falling far short. How significant 
it is that toward the close of the record of those years 
of the law, God rebukes and entreats His people, and 
then throws out a challenge to them—dares them to try 
His plan, to test Him out. He speaks through Malachi, 
“Bring ye the whole tithe into the storehouse, that there 
may be food in my house, and prove me now herewith, 
saith Jehovah of hosts, if I will not open you the win- 
dows of heaven and pour you out a blessing that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it.” 

When God dares, the challenge is essentially spiritual. 
Three things follow: 

The proposition is eternal; God dares us today. He 
challenges us by the immensity of the task with which 
He confronts us. The early disciples went out to win 
the world for Christ. We are faced not only with a 
world to be won, but with a world to be made one. 

How can we? The great missionary enterprise of to- 
day with all its implications is tremendous. We can 
but shrink from it unless we remember that with the 
task is linked a promise: “Go ye, therefore, and make 
disciples of all the nations and lo, I am with 
you always.” 

Outline of task, promise of power—the last book of the 
Old Testament gives the first, the first book of the New 
Testament redefines the task and adds the promise. It 
is God’s “enabling act,” making it possible through the 
indwelling Christ for us to do His will. How dare we 
make the promise ours, with all its richness for life, un- 
less we also take God at His word and dedicate our- 
selves to meet His challenge? 

Because the challenge is essentially spiritual, it em- 
braces all of life. “But,” you say, “what is the connec- 
tion between the dare to tithe and the indwelling Lord 
Christ? Tithing has to do with material things, and 
besides, that is Old Testament legalism.” 

Let us see. There is in all of life a very real rela- 
tionship between what we call the spiritual and the 
material. You cannot think of personality apart from 
a person, of love apart from a loved one. You cannot 
overlook the effect of character and finance on each 
other. Just so is there an inseparable tie between money 
and Christianity. 

We have the best authority for emphasizing the rela- 
tion of finances to faith—the Master Himself. Sixteen 
of His thirty-eight recorded parables concern money. 
One in every eight verses in the Gospels has to do with 
possessions. Go through His teachings and the story of 
His life, recalling the rich young ruler, Zacchaeus, the 
rich and foolish farmer, the unjust steward, the rich man 


F. ADAMS 


and Lazarus, the parable of the talents, the prodigal son, 
the merchants in the temple, the treachery of Judas. 
Surely no one can recall these and many other illustra- 
tions and deny that to Jesus there was a real connection 
between money and spirituality. 

What is money, anyway? The dictionaries say it is a 
“medium of exchange” or a “denominator of value.” It 
is more. Money is life, time, energy, ability, translated 
into a medium of exchange. You work certain hours a 
day, expending your God-given talents, and in return you 
receive—money. Each time ‘you spend that money you 
spend part of yourself. It is part of your life reduced 
to a common denominator of value. 

But the elements represented in that money,—life, 
time, energy, ability,—are the very things that you as a 


Christian have dedicated to your Master. You surren- , 


dered your life to Him without reservation. He claims 
you for His. “Ye are not your own, ye are bought with 
a price.”’ Christ is your Lord. You are His and to Him 
belongs all your life and all that results from the ex- 
penditure of that life, and that includes your money. 


When we make this acknowledgment, the whole problem 
of stewardship is settled, not on a legalistic but on a 
spiritual basis, and the spiritual carries with it the mate- 
rial. He is the Lord; we are His stewards. But we are 
not good stewards if we misuse or fail to make the most 
of our (now His) talents. “We are stewards of the mani- 
fold grace of God.” We are.grossly unfaithful in our 
stewardship if we call our own the money that is the 
fruitage of what has been yielded to Him. 

And the tithe? That is the Christian’s “love gift,” 
brought “not grudgingly, or of necessity, for God loveth 
a cheerful giver.” All “our” money should be used as 
He would wish, but one part of it is particularly His, 
the return of a grateful heart as an acknowledgment of 
stewardship ‘and as a gift of part of ourselves to the 
Kingdom cause. 

Some are privileged to give their whole life to specific 
Christian service, laboring, as far as material returns 
are concerned, for a mere pittance. They are translat- 
ing their talents into changed human lives and redeemed 
eternal souls. All of us, through this wonderful medium 
of money, by means of the spiritual alchemy of steward 
ship, can cause our lives to issue in the same fruitage of 
salvation for others. Small wonder that God dares us 
to give the tithe. How dare we do otherwise with such 
possibilities? 

If you do not “take the dare,’ do not even attempt it, 
how much the Lord must grieve as He sees souls lost, 
lives unchanged, work undone, the Kingdom losing 
ground, because you are unfaithful as His steward. If 
you respond, if you accept the challenge, God no longer 
feels robbed, but the whole atmosphere of our relation- 
ship with Him is changed, as we become “workers to- 
gether with God” in very truth and His work goes on. 
There is a third result of the spiritual nature of the 
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challenge. The reward is not measured in material 
terms. 

Christ is not an ungrateful Lord over His stewards. 
Hear again the words of the Father: “Bring ye the 
whole tithe and prove me now, if I will not open you the 
windows of heaven and pour you out a blessing, that 
there shall not be room enough to receive it.” 

What reward would you expect from the windows of 
heaven? It will be largely spiritual, and we are glad 
that it is so, for the things of the spirit alone endure. 
There is nothing where you now are (that you can see 
or feel) that will not pass away in time. Not so with 
the gifts poured out on those who answer the challenge 
of God. The fruits of the Spirit abide forever. 

One thing is certain. The proper exercise of our stew- 
ardship enables us to give generously, promptly, and 
with assurance. That in itself means a great deal to 
the giver and to the cause. How dare you use God’s 
money for yourself at His expense, only giving Him a 
portion when it suits your own convenience? You say 
you must give that way? You need not, if you give as 
He asks. 


There is much in store for you, much for which your 
heart yearns, and God dares you to let Him give it to 
you. It is aS a camper entering a cottage at the be- 
ginning of the summer. Doors and windows have been 
barred for months. There is a musty odor; darkness 
and dampness are everywhere Quickly he raises the 
windows, flings open the shutters and then goes out and 
pushes in light, fresh air and sunshine? No, indeed! 
He is surrounded by God’s fresh air, His cleansing 
breezes, His purifying sunlight, and all these rush in to 
do their work the moment he opens the way. Darkness 
flies, dampness disappears, the sweet odor of pines and 
flowers permeates the whole—and all, all these blessings 
were only waiting for the human initiative. 

God is waiting for your response to His challenge. He 
is eager to pour out upon you, to send into your life, 
the blessings of His spirit, the riches of His glory, the 
abundant life of the full believer. “Bring the whole tithe 
and prove me now.” 

Do you trust Him? 
When God dares— 
Dare you refuse? 


The Basic Thing 


JOHN SNAPE 


The acid test of a nation is its capacity for unselfish- 
ness, and America more than once has met that test 
and emerged from it unscarred and clean. The trouble 
with the world is broken brotherhood, and the answer 
to the present world emergency is the manifestation of 
an enlarged allegiance to the vital principles of religion 
on the part of the moral leaders of mankind. 

Acip TEST OF CHRISTIANITY. 

If General Wood tells us that we need to return to 
the faith of the fathers and founders of our country; 
if old Henry Watterson, writing in the Saturday Evening 
Post—almost his final message to America—could say, 
“Never in the history of the world was Jesus of Naza- 
reth so interesting and predominant’; if the former 
president of the Chinese Republic, admitting that he 
was not a Christian, but a follower of Confucius, con- 
fesses that Confucius is not strong enough for the crisis 
that is now upon us, and advises China to try Christian- 
ity; if a prominent banker openly declares at a banquet 
in a great American city (as one did in my presence not 
long ago) that America and the world need now more 
than anything else the religion of Jesus Christ, shall 
not the Church of Christ, with enlarged vision and en- 
larged allegiance, interpret the moral issues of this por- 
tentous hour to a wearied and worried world, and do 
her best to bring all the rushing rivers of human life 
into one central stream of blessing and benediction to 
mankind? 


Acip TEST OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 

If America forgets the high ideals upon which the 
nation was founded, and slips from them, the world will 
slip. And America will slip when Americans slip! It 
comes back to the individual. The redemption of the 
world rests upon the redeemed man. Jesus Christ is 
not now saving this world—He has saved it, and upon 
you and me rests the responsibility of putting the world 
on the clue to its own salvation. 


CosMIc STEWARDSHIP. 


This is stewardship in a cosmic and in an individual 
sense. And no man can discharge his obligation to- 
ward it by dismissing it. A Christian is a saved man 
under orders. He cannot choose to ve interested in the 
work of human redemption—he is chosen for that blessed 
work. Violence and war will never be removed and 
peace reign in the world merely by the conversion of 
implements of warfare into implements of agriculture, 


but by the enthronement of the Prince of Peace in turbu- 
lent hearts. 


THE BASIc T'HING. 

The basic thing in Christianity is the sacrifice of 
Christ on the cross, and the basic thing in Christ’s serv- 
ice is sacrificial stewardships—stewardship of life, of 
time, of talents, of money. This is the simplest test of 
the Christian life—and the severest. I knew person- 
ally a trustee of a Baptist church in a great Eastern 
state whose net profits from his business in one year 
were $100,000, and his pledge to missions that year 
was $5.00. The rich fool of the Bible story was not 
condemned for making money, but for acting like a fool 
with the money he had made. There was an Old Testa- 
ment steward who won distinction and commendation 
as a money maker (Gen. 47:14) and there was a New 
Testament steward who was condemned for not making 
money (Luke 19:22-24). God is not poor. He simply 
has a hard time getting what belongs to Him from some 
of His stewards. My money is myself. If I work in a 
steel mill and make $7.00 a day, the $42.00'I receive 
at the end of the week is simply my own muscle con- 
verted into cash. It is I myself put into my pocket and 
walked home with. If I work as a stenographer and 
get $150 a month, that one hundred and fifty dollars 
is just myself reduced by shorthand to pocketable size. 
If I work as a bank clerk and get $200 a month, that 
two hundred dollars is just myself changed into some 
of the currency I have been counting. The sweat of 
my body, or the sweat of my soul, will always be found 
sticking to the money in my pocket. Money making is 
the soul’s unveiling of ethical evaluation; money giv- 
ing is the photography of the spiritual life. 





THE STEWARD'S MINIMUM DvurTY. 

The minimum duty of every Christian is to give not 
less than one-tenth of his income to God’s work. This 
is God’s law. It isn’t the law of Moses; it was insti- 
tuted before Moses was born. This law has never been 
abrogated (Deut. 14:22; Mal. 3:10). This law, Christ 
sanctioned (Matt. 23:23). Being not under law, but 
under grace, the saved man is not under less but under 
greater privileges of liberality Law demands more of 
subjects than grace demands of sons, but grace requires 
more. The basic thing requires that our Lord be obeyed 
and followed in all His program concerning a saved 
world by His saved people. 
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Men’s 
Men of the Presbyterian 


The following report of the men of the Presbyterian 
Church, Sanford, Florida, is so fine that we publish it 
in full: 

The Men-of-the-Church have been organized for sev- 
eral years in our church. We have not been organized 
along the lines suggested. The department chairmen 
have been group leaders and part of our men have been 
placed on one or another of these groups according to 
their desires or gifts. 

Every department group has functioned and any one 
of them alone has fully justified the organization. 

Department 2. Is now conducting a School of Mis- 
sions in conjunction with the Auxiliary and they have 
done some good work in the Sunday-school attendance. 

Department 3. Have carried fine delegations of men 
to the Laymen’s convention. Last fall we took sixty-five 
men the ninety miles to Lakeland for the day’s conven- 
tion. This department supplied the pulpit during the 
pastor’s vacation and conducts the prayer meetings for 
the three summer months. 

Department 5. Has done fine service, especially with 
the sick, visitation, gifts of flowers, etc. 

The outstanding achievement of our men’s organiza- 
tion has been in Department 1. This article is written 
by the request of Mr. Purcell that we tell the work of 
this department last winter. 

The following was the plan: 

1. Upon the return of the pastor for fall work, let- 
ters were sent to the prayer groups of our church, both 
men and women, asking united prayer for the personal 
work of the winter. 

2. The officers of the church met in joint session and 
the plan was presented to them. 

3. The chairman of this department in September, 
wrote to thirty-eight members inviting their participation. 

4. Twenty men in reply met in the church one Mon- 
day night for supper and conference. 

5. The next week was set aside by these workers as 
personal evangelism week. Each night twenty or more 
men met in the church at 6:30 for supper. After which 
we had ten or fifteen minutes devotional prayer service 
succeeded by reports upon the conferences of the past 
twenty-four hours, then new assignments were given 
and, after a circle of prayer, the men went out to work. 
The plan was for the men to go in pairs, except where 
a single seemed wiser. Each man or pair of men was 
to ask acceptance of Christ by at least one man each 
twenty-four hours. The majority worked in pairs and 
talked to their prospects at night in their homes. This 
is the plan which was used so effectedly by the Chris- 
tian Layman’s Association of Pittsburgh. 

We had one hundred and sixty prospects, all adults 
and all men, except where the wife of the prospect was 
not a Christian, then the workers sought to win her with 
her husband. We had definite conferences with ninety 
of these prospects that week. 

Results: (a) During the two months immediately fol- 


Work 


Church, Sanford, Florida 


lowing, fifty-five people came into the membership of 
the church as a result of this work and the follow-up. 
After a similar week, four months later, we had twelve 
additions. They were men of all ages and conditions. 
The coldest was eighty-four years of age and many over 
fifty. Some of them were very prominent business and 
professional men of our section. 

(b) This week was a time of great joy and spiritual 
power to the workers. I am sure that Christ was to 
each of them a living savior, friend and co-worker. Had 
there been no results, except what came to the workers, 
our work would have been worth while. 

There were many personal experiences which are 
thrilling but which can not be given in an article which 
will be read by the people of our city, because they are 
too personal. 

We have had perscnal-work groups which worked in 
cur church for a number of years, using slightly varied 
methods. 

(c) We have given no publicity in the church or 
town to the approach, progress, or results of these cam- 
paigns. No one knows of it except the workers, officers, 
and prayer groups. Ali the prospect knows is that his 
friend has come to see him to ask his acceptance of 
Christ and entrance into the church. 

We do not save up prospects jor this particular week. 
The pastor is always busy doing personal work, and 
these weeks bring about half the number coming into 
the church. 

We depend exclusively upon personal workers to bring 
people into the church during the fifteen years of the 
present pastorate. Under this plan the church has grown 
from one hundred and thirty-five to eight hundred mem- 
bers, a growth three times as rapid as the population of 
the town. 

Note: The pastor, Rev. E. D. Brownlee, D. D., will 
be glad to answer any questions about this as to details 
not given in this article. 


Re-organizing 


The men’s organizations are busy re-organizing this 
month. Be sure to get all of the literature which you 
will need. We think that you will find the following 
pamphlets very helpful: 

“The Annual Meeting.” 

“The Executive Committee and Council.” 

“The Chairmen of Departments” (Five). 

“How to Begin.” 

“Questions and Answers.” 

“The Constitution.” 

“What Men are Doing.” 

“The Work of the Group.” 

“Program for 1928-1929.” 


a) | 
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Books for Presbyterians—and Others 


These books are good all the way through. 


While written 


primarily for Presbyterians, they are strong, helpful and 
wholesome for any one who loves good literature. 


-+*HRe+- 


FOUR MINUTE SERMONS 
By E. E. Smith, D. D. 

This book contains 74 sermonettes selected from 
Dr. Smith’s contributions to the “Christian Ob- 
server.” Fine for individual devotional reading, for 
family prayers, or for short selections for group 
meetings. Price, $1.50. 


THE EARL OF ROCHESTER 
By Parke P. Flournoy, D. D., Litt. D. 

His career as a courtier and its end. Introduction 
by Rev. Thos. Cary Johnson. Dr. Flournoy calls the 
booklet “A Soul Clinic.” Price, 25¢c. 

THE CAPTIVES OF ABB’S VALLEY 
By a Son of Mary Moore 

A true and thrilling narrative of early pioneer life 
in what is now Southwestern Virginia. Indian raids 
and massacres; hair-breadth escapes; fighting the 
wilds and winning victories over savage humans and 
beasts. And through it all a full and implicit trust 
in God. New edition. Cloth. Original wood-cut 
illustrations. Price, 75c. 

THE HEART OF MARY 
By Dunbar H. Ogden, D. D. 

A brief, but exceedingly scholarly study of the 
Mother of Jesus. Large type, India-tinted antique 
finish paper. Frontispiece, photo reproduction of 
Seifert’s Madonna. Art cloth, gold stamped. Price, 
$1.00. 


PIONEER DAYS IN ARKANSAS 
By S. H. Chester, D. D. 

A heart-gripping narrative of the beginnings and 
later development of life in the Southwest. The 
book is beautifully and artistically made. Heavy art 
paper, tipped in illustrations. Frontispiece, half- 
tone cut of author. Price, 50c. 


BORDERLA'IDS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
By J. Gray McAllister, D. D., LL.D., Lit. D. 

A notable compendium of facts for travelers in 
Mediterranean lands, and a never-ending source of 
interest to those who have not had this privilege. 
Profusely illustrated; beautifully printed; bound in 
silk vellum. Price, $2.50. 


THE FACT OF CHRISTIANITY 
By S. L. Morris, D. D. 

This book has met with a fine reception by those 
who know the author’s ability as a scholar, preacher 
and writer. It contains a wealth of information that 
it would be difficult to secure in so condensed a 
form. Price, $1.00. 


THE NEW CALL 
By H. W. McLaughlin, D. D. 
The official country-life book of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church. Price, cloth, $1.25; Student’s 
edition, paper, 50c. 


“COME AND SEE” 
By Wade C. Smith 
Principles and methods that have proved to be 
most successful in winning souls for Christ. Price, 
paper, 50c; cloth, $1.00. 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY IN THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
By Mrs. Hallie Paxson Winsborough 

A brief history of the Auxiliary’s background, or- 
ganization and development, prepared by its General 
Superintendent. The authentic reference book for 
the women of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Contains half-tones, charts and diagrams, and is also 
furnished with a complete table of contents for ready 
reference. Price, paper, 50c; cloth, 75c. 

TURNBULL BIBLE-STUDY BOOKS 
By M. R. Turnbull, D. D. 

These books are prepared in Dr. Turnbull’s own 
irresistible way. The student learns and rejoices in 
the work. The volumes are similar in size and 
form. Price, each, paper binding, 50c; cloth, 75c. 

Studying the Book of Genesis. 

Studying the Book of Exodus. 

Studying the Book of Leviticus. 

Studying the Book of Hebrews. 


NEEDED COUNSEL FOR NEW CHRISTIANS. 
By Rev. S. M. Glasgow, D. D. 
A message to new converts as they join the church. 
Price, paper, 25c. 


THE BIBLE: WHAT IT IS AND HOW IT CAME 
DOWN TO US 

A brief account of the origin of the Bible, its divi- 

sions, the story of various translations, and versions 

now in use. Fine for group study. Price, paper, 20c. 


THE CHRIST OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By Edward Mack, D. D. 

This author is a recognized authority. In this 
book he gives studies in the beginning and growth 
of the Messianic prophecy. Price, $1.50. 

DABNEY’S THEOLOGY 
By Robert L. Dabney, D. D. 
Edition of 1927. Price, $3.75. 


“+48: 
ORDER FROM 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


RICHMOND, VA., OR 


TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEXAS 
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An Income for Life 
A Gift to a Fundamental Cause : 
A Monument to Your Memory 





All three of these ends may be secured when you invest in a Life 





Annuity Bond in the Endowment Fund of Ministerial Relief. 
These bonds are sanctioned by the General Assembly. 


They have behind them an Endowment Fund of more than | 
$1,600,000. | 


They are absolutely safe. | 
The income is forwarded promptly semi-annually. 


The amount of annuity is determined by the age of the donor or | 


the annuitant. 


They give a share in caring for the ministers and missionaries in 
their old age or at the period of disability. 








FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Department of Ministerial Relief 


HENRY H. SWEETS, Secretary JOHN STITES, Treasurer 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 






































